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THE ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


BY THE EDITOR 


W3IiLE ordinarily a National election in time of war is 
deplorable upon many grounds, certain phases of the forth- 
coming campaign for control of the Congress tend in no 
small measure to mitigate the misfortune. Chief among the 
advantages obviously is the opportunity afforded to disinfect 
the legislative establishment. When the present Congress 
was chosen two years ago the country was still at peace and 
was so desirous of continuing to avoid actual embroilment 
that it confirmed the Democratic party in power, not merely 
in recognition of its success in keeping out of war, but in 
the hope, if not full expectation, that neutrality might be 
maintained indefinitely. 

Inevitably, during the campaign, public attention was 
riveted upon the rival nominees for the Presidency, to the 
virtual exclusion of consideration of the relative merits of 
candidates for the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

- Consequently when, much sooner than had been anticipated, 
the crisis came and Mr. Wilson necessarily accepted the gage 
of battle insolently hurled at him by an arrogant Power, 
there arose in the minds of his party followers no little per- 
turbation. Greatly to their credit, in view of the disaffection 
which permeated their respective States and districts, a large 
majority of the Democratic representatives stood manfully 
with their leader in his final patriotic determination to vindi- 
cate the honor of the Nation, but many heeded the call with 
obvious reluctance and a few refused absolutely to respond. 

Here, lest we forget, let us pause to record the names 
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of those chosen representatives of the American people who 
voted in effect to haul down the flag of the Republic: 


SENATE 


Republicans.—Gronna of North Dakota, La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Norris of Nebraska.—3. 

Democrats.—Stone of Missouri, Lane of Oregon, Vardaman of © 
Mississippi.—3. 

Not voting—Gore of Oklahoma, Democrat, reported ill.—1. 

Absent.—Bankhead, Goff, Hollis, Newlands, Smith of Maryland, 
Thomas, Tillman, each of whom, it was announced, would, if present, 
have voted for the resolution. 


“House oF REPRESENTATIVES 


Republicans —Bacon, Michigan, since unseated; Britten, Illinois; 
Browne, Wisconsin; Cary, Wisconsin; Cooper, Wisconsin; Davidsoa, 
Wisconsin; Davis, Minnesota; Dillon, South Dakota; Esch, Wisconsin ; 
Frear, Wisconsin; Fuller, Illinois; Haugen, Iowa; Hayes, California; 
Hull, Iowa ; Johnson, South Dakota ; King, Illinois ; Kinkaid, Nebraska ; 
Knutson, Minnesota; La Follette, Washington; Little, Kansas; Lun- 
deen, Minnesota; Mason, Illinois; Nelson, Wisconsin; Reavis, Ne- 
braska; Roberts, Nevada; Rodenburg, Illinois; Sloan, Nebraska; 
Voight, Wisconsin; Wheeler, Illinois; Woods, 
Iowa.—31. 

Democrats—Almon, Alabama; Burnett, Alabama; Church, Cali- 
fornia; Connelly, Kansas; Decker, Missouri; Dill, Washington ; Domi- 
nick, South Carolina; Hensley, Missouri; Hilliard, Colorado; Igoe, 
Missouri; Keating, Colorado; Kitchin, North Carolina; McLemore, 
Texas; Rankin, Montana; Shackleford, Missouri; Sherwood, Ohio; 
Van Dyke, Minnesota.—17. 

Prohibitionist —Randall, California.—1. 

Socialist —London, New York.—1. 

' Not voting—Meeker, Fields, Bleakley, Capstick, Helgesen, Hill, 
Lee, Georgia; Powers, Webb.—9. 


Of the Senators recorded as having voted against the 
Declaration of War, Stone and Lane have died, Vardaman 
has been defeated for renomination at the instigation of the 
President, and Norris has been renominated by the Repub- 
licans of Nebraska. Of the Representatives many have been 
defeated at the party primaries, including Mr. Shackleford, 
who was supposed to “own” his district in Missouri, and 
Mr. Woods of Iowa, who was deposed as Chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Committee by demand of Na- 
tional Chairman Hays. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that those, constituting a majority, from the mid-West 
States, who voted against the declaration have since discov- 
ered that they misinterpreted the sentiment of their con- 
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stituencies. Certainly, no other section of the country now 
manifests sterner determination in prosecution of the war. 
It is only fair, moreover, to note the fact that many Demo- 
crats voted against their convictions under the stress of party 
discipline and that the Republicans have supported the war 
. Measures proposed by the President with a far closer ap- 
proach to unanimity than the members of his own party. 

That no question of loyalty, as between the two great 
political organizations, can be raised successfully in conse- 
quence of the action of their representatives in Congress 
seems, therefore, to be certain. The most notorious offenders 
on both sides, barring Mr. Kitchin and Mr. Dent, Demo- 
cratic leaders, have been repudiated already, and only two 
really sinister figures appear on the political horizon— 
Henry Ford, a pronounced disloyalist, who claims without 
contradiction to have accepted the Democratic nomination 
for Senator in Michigan at the urgent insistence of the Presi- 
dent, and George W. Norris, a vehement opponent of many 
war measures, who carried the Republican primaries with 
the aid of unnaturalized Germans who, paradoxically and 
shamefully, are still permitted to vote in Nebraska. Both 
unquestionably should and one at least, in our judgment, 
unquestionably will be beaten by the patriotic citizens of 
their respective commonwealths. 

The true issue, then, is not one of loyalty or of degree 
of loyalty as evidenced comparatively in the past. Nor is 
the question of efficiency in the prosecution of the war 
directly involved. That task rests exclusively upon the 
Executive and it cannot be taken from him during the next 
two years. True, the Congress might hamper him as the 
Congress of 1812 did hamper Madison, but of this there is 
no possible danger. The Republicans have not only proved 
in the past their determination to win through victory, but 
have pledged it for the future, in such manner as to leave no 
doubt of their sincerity. In point of fact, the Republican 
party has been from the beginning and is to-day distinctively 
the “war party ” of the Union. While not doubting for a 
moment the fixity of the President’s present resolution to 
compel a complete triumph over the barbaric foe, we feel by 
no means certain that members of his party in Congress 
might not accept a settlement which their Republican col- 
leagues would reject with scorn. 

This, too, we are convinced, is the impression abroad as 
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well as at home. We may not deny, in truth, that the many 
and varied conciliatory endeavors of the President in the 
past, accompanied by unhappy phrases not easily forgotten, 
begot in the minds of our present allies an apprehension of 
wavering which dies slowly. Although we are glad to be- 
lieve that it has now dissolved under the strong light of actual 
performance, one could not but note with interest the ex- 
traordinary acclaim, in England and in France, if not of 
relief, at least of utmost satisfaction, at the inflexible tone of 
Senator Lodge’s recent notable utterance. The insistence, 
then, of Democratic orators that the election of a Republican 
Congress would indicate impairment of our war spirit and 
so bear grief to our allies and joy to the enemy constitutes 
neither sound argument nor convincing appeal. As well 
might the Germans fear to create an impression of weaken- 
ing by supplanting von Hertling with von Hindenburg or 
Ludendorf as we by fetching more actively into the fray the 
party led by Roosevelt and Taft and Lodge. Savagely as 
they hate and greatly as they are beginning to fear the Presi- 
dent, they can have no illusions respecting those who were 
the first to cry out for force without stint or limit. Nor, of 
course, have our allies. Indeed, if there be any potency 
whatever in this vapid reasoning,—a matter of doubt in the 
light of Mr. Wilson’s own inexorable attitude,—it lies rather 
with the Republicans as demonstrating to our allies a com- 
plete fusion of all our resources, moral, mental and material. 

Nevertheless, it is the Republicans who must assume the 
offensive in the forthcoming campaign. The Democrats have 
made their record and must stand upon it. As the Presi- 
dent himself declared bravely and tersely in his address to 
Congress on May 27: 


The elections are at hand, and we ought as soon as possible to go 
and render an intimate account of our trusteeship to the people who 
delegated us to act for them in the weighty and anxious matters that 
crowd upon us in these days of critical choice and action. . . . 

These are days when duty stands stark and naked, and even with 
closed eyes we know it is there. Excuses are unavailing. We have 
either done our duty or we have not. The fact will be as gross and 
plain as the duty itself. 

That is the situation, and it is the situation which creates the duty, 
no choice or preference of ours. There is only one way to meet that 
duty. We must meet it without selfishness or fear of consequences. 

Politics is adjourned. The elections will go to those who think least 
of it: to those who go to the constituencies without explanations or 
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—- with a plain record of duty faithfully and disinterestedly per- 
ormed. 

I, for one, am always confident that the people of this country will 
give a just verdict upon the service of the men who act for them when 
the facts are such that no man can disguise or conceal them. 


Acting faithfully upon the principle thus set forth, the 
President has confined his activities in uprooting disloyalty 
strictly to his own political household and flatly refused to 
intercede in behalf of Democratic candidates in Maine,—a 
fact which, we are pleased to record, Representative Hersey, 
one of the Republican members returned, publicly acclaimed 
in the House of Representatives as greatly to his credit. 
Previously, it is true, Mr. Wilson had intervened in Wis- 
consin in an unbecoming manner, which we doubt not he 
now regrets, and had bestowed upon the Ford candidacy a 
blessing which we still hope he may withdraw, but in a large 
sense he has shown his appreciation of Republican support 
by refraining from interference in Republican affairs. To 
this extent, at any rate, he has proved the sincerity of his 
early declaration to the effect that this is a people’s,. not a 
partisan nor a personal, war. 

Whether in his appointments of individuals to positions 
of great power he has risen to the same high plane is a matter 
of opinion; we think not; that is to say, we consider the fact 
to be unmistakably plain that, despite his naming of Mr. 
Root, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Schwab, Mr. Vanderlip and others, 
in far too many instances he has designated Democrats sim- 
ply because they were Democrats when he might have selected 
Republicans of markedly superior capabilities. Even more 
rightfully censurable has been his retention in high office, 
from a mistaken sense of personal loyalty, of men notoriously 
unfit to perform their allotted functions in so grave a crisis. 
Of the soundness of this judgment, the mere fact of no 
change, in time of war, in a Cabinet confessedly second-rate 
in time of peace, constitutes sufficient evidence. 

Refusal to appoint a War Council comprising the best 
minds of the Nation, the studious application of which would 
surely have averted the more calamitous delinquencies which 
have marred the record of the Administration, must be ac- 
counted greatly to his debit. 

It is in these failures, amounting in some instances to 
actual crimes, in production, particularly of aircraft, ships, 
large guns and shells, to say nothing of the unconscionable 
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delays, waste and extravagance, arising from conflict of 
authorities and lack of organization, that the opposition finds 
ample cause for legitimate reproach. 

Hardly less deserving of condemnation, if we look to the 
future, is the obvious intention of members of the Cabinet 
as well as of the Congress to take advantage of the necessities 
of war to fasten irretrievably upon the people government 
ownership, sumptuary restrictions and the like, without ade- 
quate consideration of their respective merits or specific ap- 
proval of the country. 

-Perhaps most reprehensible of all and surely most ap- 
plicable from a legislative standpoint, when the whole people 
are accepting uncomplainingly unprecedented burdens for 
time present and time to come, is taxation imposed with gross 
unfairness by the representatives of one section upon the 
citizens of another. It may serve the purpose of the bucolic 
leader of the House of Representatives to disavow such a 
design, but when, as at present, his acts discord so sharply 
with his words that the more enlightened Secretary of the 
Treasury is moved to protest, though thus far in vain, the 
pretense becomes too plain for doubt. The distinction be- 
tween the views of the two leaders, moreover, is peculiarly 
apt at this time, when a Congress, not an Executive, is to be 
chosen. 

The issues, then, are clear: Upon the part of the Demo- 
cratic party, its record in the waging of war and its indicated 
course in reconstruction; upon the part of the Republican 
party, succinctly stated: 


First—Win the war, and win it absolutely and thoroughly. 

Second—Prepare now for the problems of peace—problems politi- 
cal, social and economic. 

Third—Defend the Government of the United States from those 
who would overturn it for some form of socialistic republic or democ- 
racy, in whatever form it presents itself. 


The line of demarcation which has persisted since the 
Civil War remains unchanged and apparently unchangeable. 
We frankly can perceive no reason why adherents of the 
recognized principles and policies of their respective parties 
should not vote for the candidates who personify them, so 
that they be true Americans of undoubted loyalty to their 
country. That citizens unbound by allegiance to either or- 
ganization will weigh and measure more scrupulously than 
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usual the evidences respecting the past and present and the 
varying promises as to the future, and heed the dictates of 
their conscientious determination, we cannot doubt,—and, 
fortunately for our beloved country, it is their calm, thought- 
ful and patriotic judgment, uninfluenced by emotion or par- 
tisan considerations, that will turn the scale. 


A PROUD AND LOYAL STATE 


THE August number of THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
contained, in its department entitled “ Letters to the Editor,” 
a communication bearing the signature “ Henry Wray,”— 
a name assumed by Mr. H. R. Walmsley of No. 3410 Smart 
Avenue, Kansas City,—making serious reflections upon the 
loyalty of the citizens of New Mexico and upon the fidelity 
of both the Legislature and courts of that commonwealth, 
marking it as essentially disloyal in sympathy and controlled 
in its public policy by a secret organization called the Peni- 


tentes. 
A few days after such publication we received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Senator Albert B. Fall: 


Turee Rivers, N. M., August 7. 

S1r,—The August issue of your Review, pages 312-14 inclusive, 
has a letter signed by one Henry Wray, Kansas City, which in so far 
as concerns the State of New Mexico, is a heterogeneous, fantastic 
mixture of ignorant, malicious and false statements and slanders. I 
have read the Review for thirty-five years and am now a subscriber. 
Also, knowing you, I cannot believe that you ever read this letter or 
would have permitted the publication of so vile a slander upon my - 
State and its people. 

You owe an apology to your readers and to the people of this State. 
New Mexico’s population of Spanish descent are as loyal, patriotic 
Americans as yourself or your forefathers. The New Mexicans swore 
allegiance to the United States, represented by General Kearny, in 
1846, their Governor and his army, not being supported by the people, 
leaving the State without firing a shot. Only fifteen years afterward 
they furnished more men in proportion to the cap soeag for the de- 
fense of the Union than did the people of any other State or Territory. 
They furnished more than their quota to fight people of their blood 
in 1898. Ask Colonel Roosevelt about George Armijo, Abel Duran, 
Captain Max Luna, and others. 

Kit Carson is dead, but the records of the War Department will 
show the names of soldiers of his regiment, as well as those of Colonel 
J. Frank Chaves; and the battlefields of Valverde, Glorietta and others 
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are records of our loyalty. After the massacre of Santa Isabel and 
the raid on Columbus, native citizens offered President .Wilson ten 
thousand New Mexicans of Spanish-American blood for the protection 
of American citizens in Mexico. Between twelve and sixteen thousand 
New Mexicans are in the Army, Marine Corps and Navy now offering 
- their lives for their country and the protection, among others, of Colonel 
Harvey and Mr. Wray. The statements as to districts without English- 
speaking persons are false. As to public school teachers not speaking 
English, that is worse than false. As to the Legislature and courts 
being conducted in Spanish, that is untrue. Examine the journals and 
acts of Legislatures, State and Territorial, and court records in the 
offices of the Attorney General and Supreme Court, and in the archives 
of the Congressional Library. There are ten weekly papers, out of 
more than one hundred, published in Spanish. 

The story as to the Penitentes is a wild dream; there is no truth 
in the statements as to a law attempting to protect (them) New 
Mexico. The statutes are founded on those of Missouri. The original 
code was written by Willard Hall of Missouri. Until 1897 the common 
law, even in pleadings, followed in all purity the code adopted from 
New York, Missouri, and California. Your weekly publication should 
anticipate the monthly Review in correction, and apologize. 

(Signed) Atsert B. FAtt. 


Complying with the request of Senator Fall, we pub- 
lished immediately in the War WEEKLY his telegram, and 
added the following footnote: . 


[We agree with Senator Fall that the letter ought not to have been 
published, and we hasten to tender unqualified apology to New Mexico 
and to everybody in it—Eb1Tor.] 


Since that publication on August 17, we have received 
letters of denial and protestation from the following citizens 
and associations of New Mexico: 


Hon. Albert B. Fall, United States Senator. 

Hon. Andrieus A. Jones, United States Senator. 

Hon, W. B. Walton, Representative from New Mexico. 
Hon. Antonio Lucero, Secretary of State. 

Hon. W. H. H. Llewellyn, Speaker of the House. 
Hon. S. Burrhait, United States Attorney. 

Hon. Frank H. Winston, Member of the House. 


E. C. Crampton, chairman of Colfax County Council of National 
Defense ; J. G. Moir, M.D., Deming; Mrs. Marion Ruleau, Magdalena; 
Jefferson Reynolds, president of the First National Bank, Las Vegas: 
F. T. Cheetham, Taos; Charles W. G. Ward, East Las Vegas; Beverly 
Bauer, Santa Fe; Frank W. Clancy, Santa Fe; S. I. Roberts, Carlsbad ; 
T. W. Gibson, Albuquerque; F. H. Wittram, Albuquerque Morning 
Journal; Charles S. Rawles, Santa Fe; Lawrence F. Lee, Albuquerque ; 
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Edna Johnson, Santa Fe; Charles Springer, chairman Executive Com- 
mittee of the New Mexico Council of Defense; D. B. Bacu, Quemado; 
Edwin F. Coard, Santa Fe; E. M. Smith, Springfield, Mo.; R. B. 
Schonmater, Las Vegas; E. A. Roberts, Carlsbad ;.C. L. Parsons, sec- 
retary Republican Central Committee ; William McKean, Taos; F. W. 
Campbell, cashier Bowman Bank and Trust Company, Las Cruces; 
A. B. M. Miller, president Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce ; Elmer 
E. Studley, New York; Felix Bacca, Albuquerque. 

Resolutions by: Republican State Central Committee; Executive 
Committee of American Red Cross; Santa Fe Lodge No. 460, B. P. O. 
Elks ; Albuquerque Rotary Club, by Louis A. McRae, John Tombs and 
Aldo Feofold, committee; Magdalena Chamber of Commerce; mass 
meeting of citizens of Las Cruces, by William Alexander Sutherland, 


chairman. 


The testimony contained in these communications, cor- 
. roborated by responses to such further inquiries as we have 
been able to make, is convincing and overwhelming. No 
fair mind could fail to be assured by the evidence submitted 
of the unqualified allegiance of the State of New Mexico to 
the Union, of the integrity of its government and its courts 
and, perhaps most impressively of all, of the splendid loyalty 
of its citizens to itself. It is clearly incumbent upon us, 
therefore, to go much farther than we did go promptly in 
agreeing with Senator Fall that the letter “ ought not to have 
been published ” and in tendering “ unqualified apology to 
New Mexico and to everybody in it.” 

It would be idle to attempt to make excuse for the ad- 
mission of the letter to these pages, even as a communication, 
for the simple reason that no conceivable excuse could be 
regarded as in any degree adequate. That its publication 
was the consequence of sheer inadvertence and of nothing 
else should and, it affords us no little gratification to remark, 
to the minds of a large majority of our correspondents, does 
go without saying. Nevertheless, not only as in duty bound 
but from a sincere desire to make whatever reparation lies 
within our power to render, we express our deep regret that 
these pages should have been marred by such calumny and 
to add, with so much of satisfaction as can be derived from 
so deplorable a happening, that, as an American, we, too, 
are proud of New Mexico,—prouder than of any other State 
in the Union, except, of course, Vermont. 

Nothing could please us better than to print in full all 
of the communications, indignant, reproachful and otherwise, 
which we have received, but a glance at the long list of signa- 
tures will indicate the reasons why pursuance of that course 
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is impracticable. Perhaps it will suffice to present the re- 
marks in Congress of Representative Walton, which com- 
prise the substance of the observations of our many corre- 
spondents, to wit: 


Were it not that some of the people of the United States have 
seemed to be in absolute ignorance of conditions in the West, and 
especially the Southwest, I would not expend the breath necessary to 
make an answer to this classic in libel and epic in vicious slander. 
Were it not that THE NortH AMERICAN REvIEw is a magazine of 
standing in contemporary periodical journalism and its editor a man 
who for many years has played a conspicuous rdle in the political his- 
tory of his time, I dor be content to let the infamous libel expend 
itself on the empty air of an unheeding circulation. I hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that facts may develop to show that the editor of the magazine 
has been imposed upon in the publication of this article, for I believe 
him to be a man big enough, of sufficient broad mind, to realize the 
wrong that he has done, and that he will endeavor to make suitable 
and proper reparation. But the times and the circumstances demand 
that the lies should not go unchallenged, and I shall ask the indulgence 
of this House while I briefly refute a wretched slander upon a large 
portion of my constituency and tell the truth about a brave, a loyal, 
a patriotic, and a progressive people. 

The gist of the argument of “America’s unguarded gateway ” is 
that the Spanish-American population of New Mexico is not loyal to 
the United States; that a Mexican army, raised by German influence 
and paid by German gold, would have no difficulty in invading this 
country through New Mexico; but, on the other hand, it would be 
oo recruited, and rationed by the Spanish-Americans of that 

tate. 

This lie is so grotesque, Mr. Chairman, that it would be cause for 
laughter did it not attack the honor and patriotism of a proud and 
sensitive people. The record of New Mexico during the Civil War 
speaks for itself. The showing of the State in the war with Spain 

oves conclusively that not only is the native Speen of New 
Mexico loyal to America, but it is loyal even against Spain itself. 

When trouble with Mexico became acute in 1916 and the National 
Guard was called out to guard the Mexican border it was the New 
Mexico National Guard, Mr. Chairman, composed of about one-half 
Spanish-American boys, that was first to respond and that was first 
on duty on the border. They were stationed at Columbus, one of the 
danger points of the entire boundary line. They spent eleven months 
of the hardest sort of camp drudgery and were the last of all the 
National Guard units to be relieved from service. And these Spanish- 
American boys, called upon to protect their State from Mexican in- 
vasion, made as fine a showing as any guardsmen on the border. These 
are the people, Mr. Chairman, that are denounced in Tue NortH 
AMERICAN Review as disloyal—as being willing to support and ration 
— army under German influence for the invasion of the United 

tes. 

Thousands of Spanish-American youths are now proudly wearing 
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the khaki of the American Army, some of them having already made 
the supreme sacrifice for the cause of liberty. Millions of dollars 
invested by Spanish-American citizens of New Mexico in Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps attest their devotion to the country 
sag has protected them and for which they are willing to give their 
ives. 

Buttressing this lie, which is the mainspring of his argument, the 
Kansas City correspondent tells so many smaller lies that it is im- 
possible for me to reply to them in detail in the time allotted me. The 
one that “ New Mexico has remained Mexican in every sense of the 
word” is plainly intended to convey an inference that the Spanish- 
American population of New Mexico is one in sympathy and interest 
with the peon of Mexico. 

The Spanish-Americans of New Mexico are descendants of the 
Conquistadores, who wrested the Southwest from the savage tribes of 
Indians. The blood of nobility flows in their veins. They are coura- 
geous, truthful, upright, and honorable. For seventy-five years they 
and their ancestors have been living under progressive American in- 
stitutions. They are law-abiding, peaceful, and industrious. 

In this article, Mr. Chairman, the charge is made that Spanish is 
largely spoken in New Mexico. This is true to an extent, just as it is 
true that French is spoken in Louisiana, Scandinavian in the North- 
west, Finnish in Michigan, and “ 57 different varieties ” in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and other large centers. The State constitution pro- 
vides that the public schools shall always be conducted in English, and 
the only exceptions are where Spanish is taught as a separate subject 
or where Spanish may be used in explaining the meaning of English 
words to Spanish-speaking pupils who do not understand English. 
And, Mr. Chairman, there is no more beautiful language in the world 
than Spanish, and especially at the present time is a knowledge of 
the Spanish language becoming more and more important in our com- 
mercial and our business life. To possess a knowledge of Spanish 
is a qualification of which anyone may be proud. 

And, speaking of New Mexico schools, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of this committee, I wish that each of you could go, as I have 
gone, through some of the rural schools of New Mexico and see these 
little Spanish-American children who, with their parents, are the sub- 
ject of this libel. All over the State new schoolhouses—clean, well- 
ventilated, well-lighted—dot the landscape. Over each schoolhouse is 
an American flag. In every schoolroom the little ones are taught what 
that flag means; that it means freedom within the law, equal oppor- 
tunity, justice, and right. They are taught to sing the patriotic Ameri- 
can songs. They are taught what it means to be an American. And 
I say to you here that they are growing up to be far better Americans 
in every essential sense of the word than the man who uses his half- 
baked knowledge of the English language and of American history to 
traduce them and their people. 

In that part of the attack on New Mexico which refers to the 
so-called “ Penitentes ” the correspondent of THE NortH AMERICAN 
Review has merely in his article repeated a lot of old women’s tales 
which have in times past been told of this organization and which have 
been stoutly denied and repudiated. The statement that “ the deserts 
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are dotted with their Calvary crosses, at which human crucifixions are 
annually carried out,” and that “the Federal and State courts obey the 
mandates of the Penitentes and no Penitente is ever convicted in court, 
no matter what the evidence,” are simply bald lies, which no one with 
ordinary reasoning powers and ordinary opportunities for observation 
could conceivably be brought to believe. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that I have touched upon all of the prin- 
cipal points in this publication affecting the Spanish-American people 
of New Mexico which can be considered of the least importance, but in 
order that nothing may be overlooked, I desire to emphatically brand 
as unqualifiedly false the statements that the use of the Spanish lan- 
guage, when necessary for the proceedings of court, the legislature, or 
other assemblies constitute any just reflection upon the loyalty of the 
people; that there is any secret or other organization that improperly 
influences the court, the legislature, election machinery, local adminis- 
tration, or any element of public or private life; that the United States 
Government or any of its departments has wrongfully deprived any 
of our citizens of their rights or improperly extended any of their 


privileges. 


While this statement by Representative Walton seems 
to cover the main points, we cannot refrain from acknowl- 
edging as handsomely as may be the consideration and cour- 
tesy extended to us by our New Mexico friends, even in the 
heat of their righteous indignation. Speaker Llewellyn, for 
example, informs us that, but for “the high character of 
your magazine,” the matter would have been contemptuously 
ignored,—which is as pleasing as it is polite; then the officers 
of the Rotary Club proffer their cordial co-operation in any 
investigation we may care to make, if in doubt with respect 
to the facts; a prominent attorney of El] Paso takes the 
trouble to write that our brief paragraph in the War 
WEEELY was read at the meeting of the Republican State 
Committee and “seemed to be regarded as satisfactory ”; 
Mr. Bacu pays tribute to our “ hitherto creditable publica- 
tion,” which seems fair enough under the circumstances, and 
recognizes its general popularity, which we must say it surely 
does or did enjoy if the number of its readers in New Mexico 
be accepted as a criterion; Editor Wittram is surprised that 
we are “ not better informed,” meaning, we suppose, “ more 
attentive,” an opinion in which we readily concur; Mrs. 
Ruleau, too, like ourselves, is “ overcome with amazement 
that a publication such as yours should be so negligent”; 
our old friend Mr. Clancy is “ grieved beyond all expression 
and equally perplexed,” since “so much indignation could 
not have been aroused in New Mexico by anyone but you 
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and THEe NortH AMERICAN REvIEW,” and we cannot blame 
him; Mr. Lucero says “ it is a mystery to us all” that we, 
of all persons, should have gone wrong, and so on. 

Yet more gratifying are the proffered hospitalities of our 
gracious fellow citizens. Mr. Rawles is quite convinced that 
it would do us good “to travel a bit and come down here 
for a few weeks ”; Commissioner Cheetham invites us to 
attend the famous Indian fiesta at Taos; President Miller 
of the Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce extends “ a most 
cordial invitation to visit New Mexico, and especially Albu- 
querque ” and promises the finest kind of welcome; and the 
Grand Jury of Socorro County was so eager for a visit that 
it resorted to the old-time method of securing our presence 
by indicting us for criminal libel upon a sovereign State,— 
a vastly complimentary and wholly novel proceeding, to the 
best of our recollection, in the history of American juris- 
prudence. 

So there are compensations after all. We would go, too, 
in a minute if we could get away; but we feel that we ought 
to stay around just now and see if we cannot speed up things 
while Mr. Baker is abroad and we have a chance. What 
we feel it necessary to do more than anything else just now 
is to compel our Government to back up to the limit those 
thirteen thousand boys from New Mexico and the other 
thousands from other States who are fighting and dying for 
their country in Picardy and Flanders, to the end that no 
American lives shall be sacrificed needlessly. 

So, regretfully, we must decline these flattering invita- 
tions for the present, but later—well, do not ask us if you 
should not want us; but, breathe it softly, we might fetch 


the Colonel. 


BEWARE THE PEACE DRIVE! 


Tue Peace Drive is the peril. Foch, Haig and Pershing 
will attend to the war drives. It is for us to deal with the 
other. For it will be made. It has just been made at Berlin 
and Vienna, by Kaiser and Kaiserling in person, and various 
Ministers. That drive, the strongest yet made by the Huns, 
was met and utterly routed in an hour by our President, 
speaking promptly and bravely and truly for America and 
for all the Allied Powers. But it will be repeated and re- 
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newed, in Protean forms. It is being made. Its insidious 
and plausible venom subtly permeates the land. Here and 
there people are saying, in view of the magnificent victories 
of the Allied troops: “ Well, we’ve got them beaten, all 
right, and now we can afford to let up. There’s no use in 
wasting more lives and money and all that in pounding the 
Germans when we've got them down. We might as well 
settle up the affair by negotiation, and end the war this side 
of the Rhine.” So they say, some merely glib and thought- 
less, some with deep Hunnish intent. They rely upon the 
weariness of the war from which they think we are suffer- 
ing, upon the dislike of the privations and inconveniences of 
war which they think we feel, and upon the chivalrous im- 
pulses which proverbially forbid us to “hit a man when he 
is down.” In all of which reliance, we intend that they shall 
find themselves disappointed. 

Such peace propaganda involves two fatal fallacies. 

One is, that the Huns are whipped. They are not 
whipped. They are going to be whipped, and they are now 
being whipped, but the process is not yet complete. It is 
still so far from complete that any cessation of it at this 
time might mean its reversal and its utter ruin. We speak 
advisedly. German man power has passed its peak, but it 
is by no means exhausted. German resources, of munitions, 
of food, of all the essentials of war, are waning, no doubt, 
but they are still enormous. German morale is somewhat 
impaired in some respects, but it is very far from being de- 
stroyed, or broken; and to what extent it may be restored in 
an extremity, in the transformation from an offensive to a 
defensive war, is a serious question. We must remember 
that Germany or Prussia on the defensive is an unknown 
quantity. Since the Napoleonic wars, at least, the Hun has 
always taken the triumphant aggressive. So he did against 
Denmark, against Austria, against France in 1870. What 
he is when he is winning, all the world knows. What he is 
when he is driven back, when he has his back to the wall in 
defence of his Fatherland, we have yet to learn. He may 
not be formidable. He may develop the yellow streak and 
wati himself a coward. We rather think so, but we do not 

ow. 

And it will not do to take risks. Let that be borne in- 
cessantly in mind. It will not do to take risks. We have 
already suffered too much, to run the risk of having it made 
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all in vain. There is too much at stake—as much now as 
there was at the beginning of the war, and more—for us to 
jeopard it in even the slightest avoidable degree. It would 
be a crime against those who have died that we may live, a 
crime against those who look to us to keep the world fit for 
them to live in, for us to let slip the smallest advantage which 
we have gained, or for us to give the enemy the slightest ad- 
vantage which it is in our power to withhold from him. It 
would, in brief, be a crime now to listen to any peace over- 
tures, or to stay our hand against the foe for any pacifist 
pleadings. When the Hun is whipped, we shall consider 
what sort of peace we shall dictate. But he is not yet 
whipped. 

The other fallacy is, that it is possible to whip the Ger- 
mans outside of Germany. It cannot be done. Peace can- 
not be made by victory, not even by the most overwhelming 
victory, this side of the Rhine. If every man in Ludendorff’s 
army were captured or slain, the Kaiser himself among them, 
Germany would not be beaten, in her own esteem. From 
the very beginning the supreme key note of German exulta- 
tion has been that all the war is waged on foreign soil. The 
lying pretence is made that it is and was in its inception a 
defensive war, and that so long as it protects Germany from 
invasion, it is a successful war. The German Government, 
Kaiser, Crown Prince, Chancellor, and all the rest, are now 
sedulously propagating that false conception through their 
“reptile press ” and otherwise, to persuade the German peo- 
ple and the German army that it is true. These latter do 
in fact believe it to be true. Therefore no matter what hap- 
pens, they say, “ Our armies are victorious, for they are keep- 
ing the enemy out of Germany.” ‘Therefore if peace were 
made anywhere this side of the Rhine, it would be regarded 
as a German peace, as a victory for German arms. 

Manifestly, it would be disastrous to the world to have 
such an impression prevail. It would confirm the German 
people in that Pan-German arrogance, that notion that they 
are superior to all the rest of the world, that has been one of 
the chief roots of the war. On this point, witness the testi- 
mony of one of the most eminent German scholars of the 
time, Professor Hans Delbrueck, of the University of Ber- 
lin. Writing in the Prussian Year Book he frankly de- 
clares that that spirit was one of the prime causes of the war, 
and that complete renunciation of it is an essential condition 
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of peace. “ The world,” he says, “ demands, and has a right 
to demand, that the German people give a guarantee that 
the Pan-German spirit, the spirit of superiority, of might, 
of heathenism, is not the German spirit.” 

That is exactly true. The world has a right to demand 
that, and the world intends to demand it, and to keep on fight- 
ing relentlessly until it secures it.’ For the war has now 
got far beyond mere material objects. We are not fighting 
German armies and submarines and airplanes alone. We are 
fighting the German spirit which called these things into 
being and which wantonly launched them against an unpre- 
pared and unoffending world for the sheer lust of conquest, 
of plunder and of rape. We shall not, we can not, be con- 
tent with defeating merely those material things, if the spirit 
which is behind them remains undefeated. That is why Pro- 
fessor Delbrueck is so everlastingly right in saying that we 
have a right to demand a satisfactory renunciation of that 
spirit by the German people—mark, the German people, and 
not merely their All Highest overlords. 

We have not yet seen any such renunciation, nor any 
sign of it. Occasionally a voice of sanity and truth is raised, 
like that of Professor Delbrueck; like that—at times—of 
Maximilian Harden, for which he gets taken to task and 
punished; like that of Dr. Muelhon, prudently raised on the 
Swiss side of the frontier. But we hear no popular response. 
The voice of the German people is still “‘ Hoch, der Kaiser!” 
and “ Gott strafe Amerika!” And it can be changed in one 
of only two ways. The German people themselves can 
change it if they will; as the French people rid themselves of 
pinchbeck imperialism in 1870. Let them do that, and we 
shall believe that they have renounced the Pan-German spirit 
of arrogance and conquest. 

The other way in which the end can be attained is that 
which we are now inexorably pursuing, and which it seems 
probable we shall have to continue to pursue. That is to 
strike, and strike, and strike, until the German people are 
crushed and broken into submission, until by bitter experi- 
ence they find that they are not superior, that they are not 
invincible, that their might is not greater than that of the 
rest of the world. That is what the President had in mind 
when he said in golden words that “this intolerable Thing, 
without conscience or honor or capacity for covenanted peace, 
must be crushed ;” and that we cannot discuss peace until the 
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Thing is crushed and until “ the German people have spokes- 
men whose word we can believe.” It is not that we wish to 
crush the German people. But we mean to crush that Thing, 
and if the German people cling to it and try to protect it and 
to uphold it, they too must be crushed until they see the 
error of their way. 

With the chivalrous principle of generosity to a beaten 
enemy we are in perfect accord. But the time for that comes 
when the enemy is beaten, and that time in this war is not yet. 
There are, moreover, enemies upon whom generosity would 
be wasted, to show it to whom would be a crime. Shall we 
show lenience to the unrepentant murderers of Edith Cavell, 
to the butchers of the women and children of the Lusitania, 
to the destroyers of Louvain, to the government that ordered 
and carried out the deportation of the young women of Bel- 
gium and France into the “ white slavery ” of enforced pros- 
titution? Before God, palsied be the tongue that would sug- 
gest it! “Their methods of warfare,” truly says the Presi- 
dent, “outrage every principle of humanity and knightly 
honor.” 'Toward such a foe we can show no forbearance. 
“ Crush the infamous thing!” cried Voltaire to d’Alembert. 
“ Crush the intolerable Thing! ” responds cur President, and 
all the people say, Amen! 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS 


THE President’s scheme of a national war university 
system may have arisen from one of several motives, or have 
one of several aims. To adapt thereto his own thought. 
uttered concerning another matter of vast importance, the 
hidden recesses of its origin “ we are not interested to search 
for or explore.” It will be sufficient to consider its imme- 
diate and its potential effects. Briefly stated, it provides that 
for the space of the next year all young men of the ages of 
eighteen and nineteen who can pass the necessary entrance 
examinations may pursue courses at any of some four hun- 
dred colleges at the expense of the Federal Government, 
until he is needed in active service and is called to the colors. 

That is a great thing. Primarily, of course, it is intended 
to give the young men military instruction, so as to fit them 
to be officers in the army. In that view it is a definite step 
toward the fulfilment of the President’s proposal of some 
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years ago, that we shall “ provide a system by which every 
citizen who will volunteer for the training may be made 
familiar with the use of modern arms, the rudiments of drill 
and manoeuvre, and the maintenance and sanitation of 
camps.” ‘Thus we are to secure that “ citizenry trained and 
accustomed to arms” which the President has described as 
the protective force of the nation. But of course that will 
not be all nor nearly all of it. These college courses will 
also materially increase the competence of the young men 
for the works of peace. The knowledge of mathematics and 
sciences which will be acquired will serve them in industries 
and commerce. The principles of camp sanitation will be 
applicable to the sanitation of homes and communities. The 
physical training and the mental and moral discipline which 
they receive will be to their advantage and to the advantage 
of their fellows, in peace as well as in war. 

This system the President is establishing for one year. 
That is for the shortest time that the war is reasonably ex- 
pected to continue. But that inevitably implies its extension 
for another and yet other years, if the war continues so long; 
while there is also in it an unmistakable intimation that it 
may be made permanent after the return of peace. Indeed, 
it must be recalled that the words of the President which we 
have quoted, about the establishment of universal military 
education at national expense, were uttered in December, 
1914, more than four years ago, at a time when he confidently 
expected that we should keep out of the great war and when, 
therefore, he obviously meant them to be applied to condi- 
tions of peace. We are thus surely warranted in assuming 
a present plan to be a step toward the fulfilment of that 

esign. 

But this in turn implies a vast extension. of the system 
thus established. These thousands of young men in these 
colleges will be trained to become officers. But not of officers 
alone can an army be composed. For the thousands of po- 
tential officers there must te millions of potential privates, 
and these, too, must have a considerable measure of instruc- 
tion and training. They cannot all go to college; wherefore 
there is prescribed a radical addition to the curriculums of 
schools below collegiate rank. Those of the high schools 
must be amplified, so as to prepare the students to enter 
the military classes of the colleges, or so as to give the neces- 
sary instruction to those who cannot go on to college. It 
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would be folly to provide college courses and not to provide 
preparation for entering them. Again, this implies a neces- 
sity of a certain degree of elementary military preparation 
in the grammar schools, which are the feeders to the high 
schools. You might make changes in the lower grades of 
schooling without extending them into the upper grades; 
but if you make such changes at the top, you must make 
them all the way down to the foot. The President’s plan 
logically involves, therefore, a recasting of the entire educa- 
tional system of the country. 

This is logical, since there is nothing more obvious than 
that as a result of the war our entire domestic system, in- 
dustrial and political, will be largely transformed. Nothing 
will ever again be as it was before. We hope that it will be 
better. We are going to strive to the utmost of our ability 
to make it better. But if that is done, if everything is made 
better than it was before the war, our educational system 
must be adapted to the new conditions and to the new re- 
quirements. 

This obvious fact was promptly recognized in England, 
and was acted upon by that conservative and slow-going 
country with a readiness and vigor which we energetic and 
up-to-date Americans might well emulate. A sweeping na- 
tional Education Act has just been adopted in that country 
which is at once a great war measure and a great peace meas- 
ure. Under its provisions, going into effect immediately 
upon the conclusion of peace, there will be universal compul- 
sory public education in England at least as complete as in 
the United States. Every English child will be required to 
attend school until he or she is fourteen years old; no English 
child will be permitted to work for hire when under twelve 
years of age; and none will be permitted to give a full day’s 
work for hire until he or she is eighteen. ‘That will make 
education universal, and will abolish the evils of child labor. 
The act containing these provisions has been all but ignored 
outside of England, amid the great flood of war news, but 
we mistake greatly if it will not be hereafter recognized as 
one of the most important permanent enactments of these 
epochal times. 

We may have in this country no need of precisely such 
a law as that. But we have need of an extensive reconstruc- 
tion or reorganization of our educational system. The war 
should have a dual effect upon it. One is, to set us to edu- 
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cating and training all men for the essential duties of war 
as well as of peace. It will not do to say that we will not 
give military training because the chances are that it will 
never be needed. Every educator knows that every con- 
siderable curriculum contains much that the pupils will prob- 
ably never practically use; and insists that it shall contain it. 
Such studies are put into the curriculum partly for the sake 
of the liberal information and culture which they provide, 
and the enjoyment which they will afford; and partly for the 
sake of mental discipline and the ability which will thus be 
gained for the doing of necessary things. Just so the lad 
in the gymnasium or in home calisthenics swings Indian clubs 
or dumb-bells, not because he will ever need to do so in busi- 
ness or industry, but because he will thus develop his muscles 
and improve his health, and make himself better able to 
swing a hammer or to work in the counting-room. So mili- 
tary science should be taught to ail, for three reasons. One 
is, the possibility which always exists, however remote, that 
the practice of it may some time be needed. Another is, that 
the more fully and generally it is taught, the less likelihood 
there will be of its ever being needed in practice. And the 
third is, the immense practical value of it in the pursuits of 
peace, through mental culture, through moral discipline, and 
through physical hygiene. 

The other effect which the war should have upon our edu- 
cational system is to cause us to adapt it to the uses and the 
needs of peace as well as of war, to the enormously increased 
degree which this war has revealed to us. It should thus 
impel us to teach the truths instead of the falsehoods of his- 
tory. It is notorious that our textbooks have contained many 
most mischievous perversions, concerning our relations with 
other nations, and concerning various great events in our 
history. It would he difficult, for example, to find a school 
history of the United States which gave a correct, or which 
did not give a mischievously incorrect, account of the origin, 
the conduct and the results of the War of 1812; and to that 
misteaching some grave errors of the present day are 
directly to be traced. We ought by this time to be big 
enough and brave enough and honest enough to tell the truth 
about ourselves, even though at times it may hurt what we 
conceive to be our pride. 

We need to teach a truer conception of America and of 
American citizenship. There has been far too much regard- 
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ing America as a sort of modern “ chosen people,” set apart 
from the rest of the world, unique in its relationships or lack 
of relationships with other nations, and quite exempt from 
the otherwise universal laws which obtain in the worldwide 
community of States. It is time for us to keep such folly 
out of our children’s heads, and to face the fact that we are 
“as common mortals.” That was the conception of the 
founders of the nation, who in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence took pains to say that the new commonwealth which 
they were forming was to have all the functions, all the rights 
and powers, and all the responsibilities of other free and 
independent states. Had that view prevailed among us more 
completely, and had we been governed by it, we should not 
at the beginning of the present war have been in the em- 
barrassing position in which we found ourselves. 

We need in our schools hereafter, but beginning to-day, 
to teach thrift as we have never taught it before. Hitherto, 
indeed, we have too greatly taught the reverse of thrift. 
School books have dwelt upon the inexhaustible magnitude 
and wealth of our resources, and have thus fostered an ex- 
aggerated conception of them, the natural result of which 
has been extravagance and waste. The war has made re- 
trenchment and strict economy compulsory; and these things 
have borne upon us the more hardly and the more unpleas- 
antly because of our former lack of thrift, which has on the 
one hand accustomed us to extravagance, and on the other 
has squandered our resources and so depleted our supplies. 

Above all, perhaps, we should begin to-day to teach the 
facts concerning this war, its remote and immediate causes, 
the methods by which it has been waged, and the aims with 
which it is being prosecuted, both by the Germans and by 
the Allies. Every schoolboy in America should have it in- 
delibly impressed upon his mind and heart that the war was 
purposely brought on by Germany, in pursuance of a plan 
of world-conquest which she had been cherishing and elabo- 
rating for fifty years; that it was begun on false pretexts 
at a time craftily chosen by Germany when she was fully 
prepared and her prospective victims were unprepared; that 
not alone the German Government but the German people, 
too, sought it and were responsible for it; that it has been 
waged by Germany with a deliberate disregard for law, for 
morals and for humanity which was ordered by the highest 
authority in the government, which was eagerly executed by 
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the people, and which has never been surpassed by the most 
savage and criminal belligerent in history. 

German teachers and preachers have been making their 
pupils cry parrot-like “ Gott strafe England!” and “ Gott 
strafe America!” We shall not retort in kind. It is not 
our business to dispense damnation. But in all dispassionate 
calmness and deliberation we shall teach our children to 
enroll William II on the same list with Attila and Nero and 
Timur Leng, and to remember the German campaigns in 
Belgium and France as they remember the sacking of Mag- 
deburg, the Reign of Terror, the massacre of Cawnpore, 
and the Tartar’s tower of eighty thousand human skulls. 
To do otherwise would be to falsify the history of our own 
times. To do otherwise would be to let our children grow 
up with false conceptions of the events and conditions which 
have surrounded them. To do otherwise would be to place 
the active citizens of the next few years in a false attitude 
to the great world conditions and relations with which they 
will be called upon to deal. If the President’s national war 
university scheme shall hasten progress for the fulfilment of 
this larger and loftier scheme of a new national education, 
it will be not far from the head of the list of his services to 


his land and age. 


AN UNNECESSARY CONFERENCE 


NEwspPaPERS, public men, the public at large, talk about 
the peace conference that will be held at the close of the war 
to discuss the terms of peace with Germany. They assume 
that a peace conference will be held as a matter of course. 
It will be in accordance with custom. After every other war 
the plenipotentiaries of the belligerents have assembled about 
a table and with much solemnity decided upon the conditions 
to bring the war to an end. Their deliberations have fre- 
quently been protracted. There has been jockeying and 
trading, bluff on one side met by bluff on the other, to end 
in compromise that both sides knew would be the end even 
while they were insisting they would yield nothing, not an 
inch of territory or a penny of the demanded indemnity. 
When the war has been carried on by Powers acting in an 
alliance, the first effort of their opponents has been directed 
to rupturing the alliance, to do by diplomacy what they were 
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unable to accomplish on the field. Sometimes they were 
successful, and shrewd, unscrupulous, tricky diplomatists 
have retrieved the fortunes of the defeated commanders. A 
Talleyrand or a Metternich has been able to play with a 
Castlereagh or a Rasmuoffsky. Germany has no Talleyrand 
and Austria no Metternich, but neither has England or 
France or Italy or the United States. When you sup with 
the devil it is wise to have a long spoon, but it is wiser still 
to go hungry. 

There is no necessity for a peace conference at the end 
of this war, and the sooner the newspapers, public men and 
the public at large cease to talk about a conference and 
recognize the facts the better it will be in creating a healthy 
state of public opinion in all the Allied countries, and the 
sooner it will penetrate the German mind of the treatment 
the world intends to accord Germany after the close of the 
hostilities. There is no necessity for a conference because a 
conference implies adjustment, discussion, concession; sur- 
render here for gain elsewhere; forgiveness for the past and 
friendship in the future. With Germany there is nothing 
to discuss because with Germany nothing can be discussed. 
With Germany a treaty cannot be made because the signa- 
ture of the Emperor or his ministers to a treaty is worthless. 
Any bond, agreement or covenant made by Germany is with- 
out validity. Germany has repudiated her treaties and pub- 
licly declared that they mean nothing to her. To go through 
the form of concluding a convention with Germany would 
be idle. Germany by her own acts, by her contempt for the 
opinion of mankind, by her defiance of international law, 
by her savagery, lust and cruelty has placed herself outside 
the pale. There let her remain. 

The war will end either with the defeat of Germany or 
the defeat of the Allies and civilization in the dust. The 
Allies will not be defeated and civilization will not be de- 
stroyed. The war will end when Germany, her armies 
annihilated or broken, her resources exhausted, the spirit of 
her people shattered, sues for peace. She will have to ask 
for peace because she cannot longer carry on the war. She 
will come as a suppliant because it is impossible for her longer 
to fight. She will fight to the very last, the Emperor and 
his fatuous advisers, the junkers and the militarists, the 
Krupps and the other profiteers making huge fortunes in 
money that has no value—scraps of paper merely—will drive 
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their wretched slaves to the slaughter, and to the last man 
they will be sacrificed while the Kaiser and his devil’s brood 
keep themselves from harm. But the time will come—it is 
coming fast now that millions of Americans are pouring 
across the Atlantic and British and French are fighting as in 
all history no men ever fought before—when the armies of 
Germany will be merely skeleton armies, and the men and 
women of Germany behind the lines will be gaunt skeletons, 
dying of hunger and disease, incapable of resistance. 

When that time comes what have we to discuss with 
Germany? What decent man, Englishman or American, 
Frenchman or Italian, brown man from India or black man 
from the Congo, can so far forget his self-respect as to sit 
at the same table with a German, regard him as an honorable 
opponent and proceed to discuss with him the terms of peace? 
We repeat there is nothing to “discuss,” for discussion is 
impossible. All that is necessary is for the Allies to say to 
Germany: “ Here are the conditions we impose. This is 
the reparation you will make. You can do as we order or you 
will suffer further punishment.” _ 

When a criminal is brought before a judge he does not 
discuss with him his punishment. He does justice. A crimi- 
nal is only brought to the bar of justice when flight or resist- 
ance no longer avails him. That will be the position of 
Germany. She is a criminal. She has sought to resist and 
then to escape by flight. Captured, she must pay the pen- 
alty, but it would be a travesty on justice were she to be 
permitted to argue with her judges, perhaps to escape by 
turther cunning and treachery. 

A conference of the Allies is necessary, for they are the 
bench of justice and they must decide the sentence to be 
passed. It is for them to create the new world on the ruins 
of the Central Empires, to bring about the new civilization 
that will follow from the collapse of a barbarous Germany 
and a decadent Austria, to take the necessary measures to 
prevent the world again being drenched in blood. 

Germany shall have no mercy, but justice we shall do to 
her, and it will be justice done without discussion or debate; 
it will be justice as exact and inexorable as the wrath of 


God she has provoked. 


A JUDAS PEACE 


BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


WHEN a swindler goes about his work, he takes it for 
granted that there is a certain number of persons whom he 
can dupe. The number may be larger or smaller, but he is 
certain that it exists, and he sets his traps to catch as many 
victims as he can. His trap may be simply a gold brick, or 
a roll of counterfeit banknotes, if he preys on the most gul- 
lible; or it may be a seductive broker’s circular, if he is gun- 
ning for persons who have more dollars than wits; or it may 
be the prospectus of a quack medicine. It has remained for 
our time to witness the greatest swindle of all—that of the 
cunning rulers of a vast empire who, in their desperation, 
hope to win by deceit the victory which they could not win 
by war. 

Their trick is so novel that although we have been put 
on our guard, we cannot too often expose it, until we are 
sure that it has failed. Four years ago, in August, 1914, the 
German Emperor and his wicked ring of militarists and 
capitalists plunged the world into a war by which they 
planned and fully expected to conquer it. They calculated 
on taking Paris and destroying France in three weeks, and 
then they intended to turn against Russia, and to shatter 
her power before the snow fell. They were wonderful cal- 
culators, those Germans, and on paper they could reduce 
everything to their will, down to the fraction of millimeters 
or grams; but the minds and souls and consciences of non- 
Germans they could not penetrate. “ Every man imputes 
himself,” said Tennyson, and the Kaiser and his ring im- 
puted to the peoples whom they went forth to blast the base 
fears, the cringing and the deceit, which they themselves 
would resort to if they were threatened by an immensely 
overwhelming enemy. Thanks, however, to the heroic sense 
of honor and of duty of Albert, the King of the Belgians, 
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thanks, also, to the glorious valor of the handful of Belgian 
troops who defended Liége and delayed the on-rushing Ger- 
man hosts, the Kaiser’s boastful scheme of capturing Paris 
was undone: he did not dine there on August 15th, Napo- 
leon’s birthday; he has not dined there since, nor is he ever 
likely to enter the French capital again, unless it be as a 
prisoner. Joffre allowed the invaders to come as near Paris 
as he needed to carry out his strategy, and then the incom- 
parable Foch drove through their centre, and they reeled 
back to the Aisne, half way to the German borders. 

If the Germans’ reason for going to war had been sin- 
cere, they might have stopped after the Marne; because in 
the forty days’ campaign it had been made perfectly evident 
that France and Russia had had no intention of attacking 
Germany, and that they would gladly return to peace if 
the German assailants withdrew to their own country and 
gave up fighting. The reason alleged by the Germans, how- 
ever, was a lie; they pretended that they were bent on de- 
fending Germany from aggression; the real purpose in their 
heart was to attain world dominion. After the battle of 
the Marne, therefore, seeing themselves baffled in getting 
world dominion by the direct way, they decided to get it 
by the indirect way. This consisted in achieving their Mid- 
dle Europe project by which, through the aid of their vas- 
sals—Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey—they should rule the 
Balkans, and Western Asia from Constantinople to Bag- 
dad. Through bribery and the suborning of treason they 
destroyed Russia’s armies and instigated the revolution which 
deposed the Czar, and left Russia disunited and without an 
orderly government. Germany found ready tools in the 
Bolshevik leaders, and seized Jarge tracts of Russia which 
she now included in the Middle Europe Empire. 

The dominion of Middle Europe being thus actually es- 
tablished, and having a population of two hundred million 
or more inhabitants, Germany sought for peace. She let it 
be whispered that she would consent to certain restitutions 
in Belgium, France and Italy—and why should she not con- 
sent? From Middle Europe she could raise an army of 
twenty million soldiers, and take back whatever she might 
grant to the Allies for the sake of securing an immediate 
peace. Let peace once come on her terms and she would 
be able to smash France and Italy and even to overcome 


England at her pleasure. 
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This was the first German peace drive nearly two years 
ago, and it did not succeed, because the Western Powers 
saw through its deceit. Ever since then the Germans have 
attempted to catch the civilized nations by it. Any ruse that 
would leave Germany in possession of Middle Europe, would 
leave her despot of the world. Owing to her incapacity to 
understand foreign nations, she suffered an amazing surprise 
in April, 1917, when the United States entered the war 
against her. The Kaiser and his parrots pretended that this 
was of no importance, that the Americans were merely bluff- 
ing, that they had no army, and that even if they raised one 
the American soldiers were too cowardly to fight. Woe to 
the ruler who feeds lies to his people! Some Germans there 
must have been who, like Belshazzar’s courtiers, saw the ter- 
rible writing on the wall. Even the most truculent of the 
Prussians recognized that before the Americans were pre- 
pared to come in, in force, Germany, having failed to entice 
the Allies into a negotiated peace, must crush them on the 
battlefield. They undertook to carry out this last desperate 
plan by their drive which began on March 21, 1918, and 
was followed by several others in which at great cost they 
drove back both the French and British armies. Then they 
were checked. On July 15, Foch delivered a counter stroke 
which stunned them and he has rained blow after blow on 
them ever since, not merely causing them to abandon most 
of the territory they had conquered since March, but teach- 
ing them the habit of retreating, which they have learned 
with the efficiency to be expected of such thorough-going 
and docile scholars. 

The Allied victory, for it is already a real victory, inas- 
much as it has proved that the Germans cannot win in 
battle, has led them to resort again to peace propaganda. 
Since the time of Frederick the Great, force and mendacity 
have been the two chosen weapons of Prussia, and in this 
atrocious war they have gained more by mendacity—which 
—" bribery, corruption, deceit and plain lies—than by 

rce. 

What is it they hope to achieve by mendacity now? They 
hope to fool the Allied nations into accepting terms-of peace 
by which not only Prussian militarism, the ascendency of 
the Junkers, the autocracy of the Hohenzollern and the ruth- 
lessness of the commercial and industrial ring, typified in 
Ballin, shall remain undisturbed, but also their Middle 
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Europe Empire shall stand unshaken. How can they ex- 
pect to accomplish this, you may very well ask, how can any 
Allied ministers or public men be such fools as to fall into 
this obvious German trap? The answer is clear; there is 
probably not an Allied Cabinet Minister in Europe or here 
who is fooled, but they are all in bondage to public opinion; 
and if the public opinion which sways them demands peace 
on any terms there is danger that they will listen and submit. 

So the Germans aim their campaign of mendacity, not 
against the Cabinet officers, but against the people in the 
Allied countries. They count on winning over enough men 
and women to turn the decision in their favor. In short, they 
reckon that every country has a large number of dupes. Are 
you one? When their propaganda reaches you in some sly 
and seductive disguise, are you the sort of person who will 
be caught by it? Shall you say: “That sounds reasonable 
and just; why shouldn’t it be carried out?” 


Apparently the Germans have decided to employ two 
forms of appeal—the pious and the pathetic. They have 
already begun to work several varieties of pious appeal, all 
of which are based on the New Testament and the doctrines 
of Christ. Months ago clergymen, who were secretly pro- 
German or pacifist, began to utter in many parts of this 
country the warning that as Christ bids us to love our neigh- 
bors, when the time comes to end the war we must not be 
harsh or vindictive towards the Germans, but must forget 
and forgive their crimes and atrocities. Even admitting that 
the Germans did wrong, they continue, we must take them 
back into our confidence and esteem; otherwise we should do 
wrong, and two wronges do not make a right. In the par- 
able of the prodigal son did not Jesus teach that the sinner 
must not only be forgiven, but feasted and made much of? 

When I have dissented from this application of Christ’s 
parable, I have been asked by ministers whose sincerity was 
above suspicion: “ But must we not distinguish between the 
crime and the criminal? Can we not love the criminal though 
we hate his crime?” I have observed in most cases that par- 
sons who endeavor to make this distinction usually minimize 
the crime and whitewash the criminal. They leave on their 
congregation the impression that after all we must not be too 
hard on the Germans, they are so much like the rest of us. 

Now ministers of Christ, of whatever creed, who talk in 
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this loose way sin against Justice, and Justice is a very holy 
ideal planted by God in the human soul. Whoever denies 
or perverts Justice, sins against God. 

Of all persons, one would think clergymen should be the 
last to shake popular respect for the few elemental ideals on 
which civilization rests—ideals among which Justice is the 
most essential. For the men who devote their lives especially 
to cherishing and teaching the sacred things of the spirit 
ought to know by what long and painful stages each of the 
ideals came to be recognized and then revered by men. 
Nothing could be more wanton or more impious than to cast 
away on the caprice of a moment the ideal for which the ages 
have groaned in travail, and thousands—it may be myriads— 
have sacrificed their lives. 

‘ Yet this is what any one does who proposes to leave Jus- 
tice out of the count. For a half century past mawkish sen- 
timentalists have winced at seeing Justice done; they send 
flowers to atrocious criminals in prison, or sign petitions to 
have them pardoned and released. They lay stress on any 
trifle to extenuate, to pailiate, to excuse. Unless the respect 
for Justice be quickened, morals will vanish from among 
men, for Justice is the backbone of morals, and without 
morals civilization dies. 

What shall we say, then, for those persons who urge or 
insidiously suggest that we hold back the hand of Justice 
when we come to the great day of reckoning with Germany? 
They would make us abettors of the most awful criminals in 
history, and they would mask their baseness by quoting from 
the New Testament the admonition to love our enemies. 

Whoever reads Christ’s utterances, however, will discover 
that he never sanctions the surrender of the moral law. In 
every one of his precepts he assumes that the Divine Justice 
operates throughout the universe. Never for a moment does 
He command you to stand by and see evil done to others; on 
the contrary, He presupposes that you will and must defend 
the great principles of God to the death, as He himself did. 
He was not the spineless, mushy moralist whom the Pacifists 
have tried to palm off upon us. In all the books of religion 
there are no condemnations so terrible as His. 

Listen to Him, if you have any doubt: “ And Jesus called 
a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of them. . . 
Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in 

me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
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about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of 
the sea.” (Matthew XVII, 2, 6.) 

How do the apologists of the Germans reconcile this with 
the slaughter of a million or more little children, defenceless 
and unoffending, in Belgium, in France, in Poland, in Ser- 
bia, in Russia, in Armenia, by Germans or at their instiga- 
tion? At this hour, many thousands, torn from their parents, 
are wandering helpless and uncomforted over Europe, or 
waiting in refuges opened for them by compassionate French 
and Americans. If we are to believe Christ, each of these 
little ones is like a millstone hanged about the neck of the 
Kaiser, since he it was who commanded or sanctioned these 
atrocities. He has out-Heroded Herod; for the innocents 
whom Herod slew numbered only a few hundred, but the 
Kaiser’s victims surpass a million. 

What comfort can the scribes and hypocrites of our time 
draw from the Christ who said to their predecessors: “ Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?” (Matthew, XXIII, 33.) Or was it 
a mild man who approved the judgment of the master of 
the unprofitable servant that he should be cast into outer 
darkness: “ there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
(Matthew, XXV, 30.) Jesus never slackened in his con- 
demnation of the scribes—‘“ Which devour widows’ houses 
and for a pretense make long prayers: these shall receive 
greater damnation.” (Mark, XII, 40.) When the wicked 
husbandmen slew the heir of the vineyard, their employer 
should come and destroy them (Mark, XII, 9)—very dif- 
ferent doctrine from the behest to turn the other cheek. 
Jesus told his disciples that it would be better in the day of 
judgment for Sodom and Gomorrah than for the city which 
refused to listen to their teaching (Matthew, X, 15). With 
sternness still more awful, he foretold that the Son of Man 
shall send forth his angels to gather “ all things which offend 
and them which do iniquity, and shall cast them into a fur- 
nace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 
(Matthew, XIII, 41, 42.) 

In vain do those who would rescue the Huns from the 
Nemesis which is overtaking them appeal to the Pacifism of 
Christ. They wilfully misinterpret, and their misinterpreta- 
tion isimpious. Christ never taught that a man should stand 
by and see a ruffian attack a woman, or a brute maltreat a 
child, or that a murderer should be let off. Christ did not 
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hesitate to use a scourge on the money-changers in the tem- 
ple. He could never have been the supreme spokesman of 
the Divine Love if he had not also revered the Divine Justice. 

I do not think that the propaganda of Pacifists and secret 
pro-Germans will fool the American people into believing 
that Christ would condone the unspeakable crimes of the 
Germans, or that he would approve of forgiving and forget- 
ting at the expense of Divine Justice. The Devil can cite 
Scripture for his purpose. Has not Bernhardi brazenly 
argued: “ Christ himself said: ‘ I am not come to send peace 
on earth but a sword.’ . . . Thus, according to Christianity, 
we cannot disapprove of war in itself, but must admit it is 
justified morally and historically.” 

Let us, therefore, be on our guard against German and 
Pacifist interpretations of the spirit of Christ’s teaching. 
And if we doubt the validity of the Christian code, let us 
turn to the Pagan, for example. How have we advanced, if 
our reverence for Justice falls short of the Roman father and 
judge two thousand years ago, who condemned his own son 
to death? Let Justice be done though the Heavens fall. 


We have glanced at the Pious Appeal, let us turn now to 
the Pathetic Appeal. This is to be concocted for the wives 
and mothers of American soldiers to swallow. Their heart- 
strings are to be wrung. “ Why,” they are to be asked, 
“should you go on bearing the suspense of having your hus- 
bands and sons at the front?) Why should you sink in grief 
as news comes of their death, leaving you to live out a broken- 
hearted existence? You ought no longer to suffer, because 
there is no longer reason to continue the war. The Germans 
are ready to stop. They offer to restore Belgium, they will 
give back Alsace-Lorraine to France, they will satisfy Italy. 
Why then prolong the bloodshed, the agony, the horrors? 
The Germans themselves deplore this. If the Allies persist, 
will not the guilt fall on them? If America keeps on does it 
not confirm the German charge that it is you and the Allies, 
not they, who are filled with the lust of war, and the desire 
for conquest?” 

In some such form as this, women of America, the Ger- 
mans will frame their serpent argument for you, and they 
think so meanly of your intelligence and of your spirit that 
they expect to make you their accomplices. How little they 
know you! They suppose that your courage has been worn 
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down under the strain of absence and the shock of bereave- 
ment. Their psychologists have told them that you are vola- 
tile, nervous, fond of luxury and comfort, and unable to 
endure hardship; therefore, they expect that you will be their 
easy dupes, and echo their desperate cry for peace. 

What have you done to justify any one in imputing to 
you such baseness? From the day we entered the war until 
now, who has heard you murmur or complain? If you have 
shed tears, nobody has seen them. I have known many 
mothers who have been as eager as their sons to have them 
go, and many wives who would have cut out their tongues 
rather than have urged their husbands to hold back. No! 
the patriotic resolution of American women has already had 
immense influence. Our troops in the field feel that influence 
supporting them, and it will never flag. During our Civil 
War, fifty years ago, it was the women, North and South, 
who held out steadfastly to the end. It was not women, but 
men—Copperheads, Knights of the Golden Circle, and mon- 
grels of all sorts who traitorously tried to stop the war; just 
as in these days it has been men, who in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate of the United States have at- 
tempted by their reptilian votes, to paralyze the arm of 
President Wilson and further the interests of the Kaiser. 

As the needs have grown during the struggle, British 
women, without parade or self-glorification, have sprung for- 
ward to fill the occupations left vacant by the men gone to 
the front. How magnificent have been the women of France, 
without whose service the harvests which were to feed the 
French armies could never have been reaped! Qh, the in- 
domitable, patient, devoted, faithful women of France, 
worthy kindred of the immortal Joan! Let us never doubt 
that, if the call comes, the American women will match the 
heroism and fortitude of their sisters overseas. The expert 
psychologists, on whom the Kaiser and his staff depend 
when they weave their plots against the honor and life of 
foreign peoples, are as imbecile as were the astrologers whom 
superstitious despots attached to their courts and consulted 
four hundred years ago. By what trick of irony has Fate, 
which allowed Germany to make her way in peace by means 
of her pedants, brought it about that her pedants should 
work her undoing? 

The women of the Allied countries will be the less likely 
to be inveigled into any hysterical movement for premature 
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peace, when they remember the unwomanly, nay, the in- 
human conduct of the German women. Friends of mine 
spent a week at Evian-les-Bains, the French town on Lake 
Geneva, to which long trains of Repatriés come twice a day 
with their car loads of human wrecks, who have passed 
through the Inferno of German prisons and detention— 
through starvation, abuse and persecution. Many of them 
are far gone in consumption; all of them are so emaciated and 
spent that they can be of no further use in the war, if ever 
again on earth. The Germans send them, not out of com- 
passion, but in order to save the bare pittance of food, by 
which they. have carried out their Satanic policy of slow 
starvation; they send them also, as a warning to the French 
people and soldiers of the terrors which await them if they 
are captured by the Germans, or if Germany wins. The 
German psychologists, however, fail again, for the French, 
instead of being terrorized at the sight of these victims of 
Teutonic cruelty, are simply stirred to redouble their ef- 
forts to wipe out the Hun. 

My Red Cross friends attended the coming of each train 
at Evian, and did what they could to comfort the victims. 
They took special pains to hear the stories of the women, 
whom they questioned separately so as to get the experiences 
of each before she had concerted with the others a uniform 
story. Every French woman reported that when they came 
to a station in Germany, and had to get out of the train, they 
found the platform crowded with German women, who spat 
in their faces and beat them with their fists, and cursed them, 
and otherwise maltreated them. My friends noticed that the 
little French children on landing on the platform at Evian, 
all instinctively held their little arms in front of their faces; 
they, too, had been pounded and spat upon by the German 
women. When a race of women practices such abominable 
cowardice on defenceless little children, what wonder that 
their husbands and sons in the German army commit atroci- 
ties and gloat over them. 

The women of America will not be duped by the German 
drive for a Judas peace, because they are intelligent, and be- 
cause, also, their hearts cannot be deceived. How could a 
mother who has lost a son, or a wife who has lost a husband 
in the war consent to a scheme which would render such losses 
vain? A year or two ago, many Americans were asking 
“ Why should we go into the war?” Everybody knows why 
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now. From the moment when our first units of strong, clean, 
chivalrous, honor-loving American soldiers reached the front, 
saw the ruin and devastation, saw the barbaric methods of 
the Hun fighters, they understood the reason. I have read 
letters from more than one of these young fellows, who had 
only a hazy idea of what the war was about when they left 
home, but who on witnessing the horrors said: “ We must 
put this thing down forever, and we will fight until it is put 
down, if it takes a long lifetime.” I have heard a Canadian 
Cabinet member say: “ It may require three years or five or 
more, but what is any brief length of time compared with all 
the future? Although our whole generation has to be sacri- 
ficed, we must save posterity from the Prussian terror.” And 
in quite the same vein, a restrained, quiet and very earnest 
French professor said to me: “ Do not suppose that France 
will let up until we have swept away the possibility that this 
awful war will have to be fought over again by our children.” 

It is estimated that three million civilized men have al- 
ready laid down their lives in France in order to defeat the 
Hun, to liberate mankind from the incubus of Prussian mili- 
tarism, and to make the world safe for Democracy. They 


died willingly, bravely, but every one of them would rise in 
his grave if he knew that the great object for which he gave 
his life was to be wrecked by cunning and mendacious diplo- 
mats. Over the grave of a British soldier in France is carved 
this =. Sagata which is all the more poignant because it is so 
simple: 


When you go home, tell them of us and say, 
‘ For your tomorrow they gave their today.’ 


Woe unto us, if we lose through dulness or negligence the 
tomorrow which these millions of brave men sacrificed their 
lives to secure for us. 

They believed that their cause would triumph, because 
they believed that Justice abides in the heart of the world. 
Let us not confuse Justice with Vengeance. Very few of 
the men, living or dead, who have fought to save civilization 
have been vindictive. Very few have cried out for revenge. 
It seems as if all were aware that a greater than Man would 
punish. “ Vengeance is mine; I will repay,” saith the Lord. 

But each of the dead would be amazed to hear any one as- 
sert that the wicked must not have Justice meted out to them. 
Some of the evil propagandists have so lost contact with 
morality that they appear to argue that when a criminal’s 
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iniquities surpass all bounds, we must not think of condemn- 
ing him, much less of punishing him, but that we must for- 
give him and take him back into our friendship. If a private 
individual should torment and slay a little child, or outrage a 
woman, or murder an old man, Justice would most properly 
seize and punish him. How can it be, therefore, that we 
should absolve the Kaiser, who through his agents, has com- 
mitted these crimes a million fold. Only the other day (Au- 
gust 80) the Cologne Volks Zeitung, one of the chief organs 
of German Kultur, said of the German practice of Frightful- 
ness: “ Much as we detest it as human beings and as Chris- 
tians, yet we exult in it as Germans.” 


_ This war can never end in a just peace until the German 
shall be forced to pay for everything which can be paid for. 
He has sunk fourteen million tons of the world’s shipping, 
and he exults in this enormous crime; but Justice will not be 
placated until he has paid back ton for ton. He has ravaged 
thousands of square miles of French and Belgian, Polish and 
Serbian territory ; he has laid Armenia waste, he has damaged 
Italy. So far as material devastation and losses can be paid 
for and restored, he shall pay for them. The great spiritual 
calamities which he has brought upon the world, the doctrines 
of inhumanity and mendacity which he has shed over it like a 
poisonous gas, the innumerable bereavements, the blighting 
and shattering of millions of families, the heartaches and suf- 
ferings of the myriads who survive to lead crippled lives, 
these concerns of the spirit cannot be compensated in money. 
These things we leave to the Vengeance of God. 

Pacifists, and all those who would shield Germany from 
the penalty of her crimes, protest that it will take fifty years 
for her to make retribution. Well, what of it, be it fifty years 
or five hundred? Destiny waited three hundred and thirty 
years from the landing of the first slave in Baltimore to the 
emancipation of the last slave in the United States. During 
entire centuries men thought that the crime had been forgot- 
ten, and then the Divine Wrath, after a tremendous war, 
collected the bill. ) 

Forgetful is green earth ; the Gods alone 
Remember everlastingly ; they strike 


Remorselessly, and ever like for like, 
By their great memories the Gods are known. 


The German people went into the Atrocious War not 
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only willingly but eagerly. For thirty years they had been 
taught to look forward to it, as the means whereby they 
should increase their wealth and power. Their Prussian 
rulers had always conducted war as a major form of piracy, 
and the Germans had come to regard it as a legitimate means 
to gain. This time the lure held up before them was World 
Dominion, and when the Allies dashed their hope of a swift 
victory, Helfferich, the German Minister of Finance, ex- 
horted them to hold on, because, he assured them, the Allies 
would be beaten and be forced to pay such vast indemnities, 
that every German man, woman and child and his descend- 
ants would be rich forever. And now, when the German 
military chance of conquering the world and appropriating 
its wealth has vanished, we are asked to forgive the German 
nation which for the sake of its selfish greed, heartlessly 
brought havoc and destruction upon the earth. It may not 
be: for the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. Germany did not take care that the wrongs she 
planned should be limited in time or extent; she deliberately 
intended to make the rest of mankind her vassals forever. 
Half a century seems a very brief period in which to expiate 
her unspeakable guilt. 

Six months ago, we still heard, even from persons in high 
places, that the German army could never be beaten, and that 
therefore the Allies must have resort to a negotiated peace. 
This opinion, however, was based on a misconception of 
where the vital point of the struggle lay. As the Germans 
seized Province after Province, State after State, and es- 
pecially as they dissolved Russia by their corruption, and 
annexed the huge fragments which composed it, our doubters 
lost heart, and talked of peace. 

But from the beginning of the war the vital spot has 
been the Western Front; for in war the object is to destroy 
the enemy’s army, not to take his territory. If you destroy 
his army, you can take whatever territory you choose. -The 
case is not unlike that of an octopus which clutches spoils in 
its tentacles. You may find it hard to cut each off, but if you 
pierce the heart of the monster, all the tentacles will relax 
and the spoils will drop from them. This is what will happen 
when the Allied armies destroy the great German army on 
the West. Belgium, France, the Ukraine and all Middle 
Europe will slip out of the Teutonic control, and the Hun 
menace to civilization will be laid. ; 
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As I write this, the German army has already been driven 
back, and unless some incredible disaster to the Allies should 
supervene, the Teutons are inevitably beaten in the field. 
That the German despots understand this is proved by their 
frantic efforts to secure peace by chicane. Only by listening 
to their guile, and by being duped into accepting a part to- 
day, when they could have the whole tomorrow, could the 
Allies lose the certain victory which awaits them. 

We must not slacken our preparation; we must push on 
with larger and larger forces, and never allow the wily Huns 
to imagine that we are war-weary or down-hearted or will- 
ing to compromise. During the latter part of the year 1864, 
also, there were doubters, cowards and friends of the enemy, 
who still beset President Lincoln with declarations that the 
Civil War was a failure and that he must make peace. But 
he knew better. He saw the end was near, and he hastened 
to attain it. No man hated war more than he did, no man’s 
heart bore a heavier burden of grief than his did; but he 
would not betray his country and the world in order to silence 
- the clamors of sentimentalists or of the shallow-brained. 

Of all great national rulers, none has surpassed Lincoln 
in a sense of Justice. The words which he spoke to our 
fathers in their crisis, were so just that they apply equally 
to us in our crisis, and we can conceive of no similar ordeal in 
which they will not be most pertinent. Therefore, I quote 
Lincoln’s immortal passage: “ Fondly do we hope, fervent- 
ly do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the 
sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, ‘ The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.’ ” 

In conclusion, let me commend the serious reading of 
this passage to those who have been appealing to Lincoln’s 
phrase: “ With malice toward none, with charity for all, ” 
in their endeavor to incline the heart of the American nation 
to a peace framed in the interests of the Hun, and those who 
are urging us to make the way of the German transgressors 
easy. I donot believe that the United States and the civilized 
world can be duped to their destruction. 


Roscor THayer. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DICTATORSHIP 


BY JOHN JAY CHAPMAN © 


WHETHER one admire Mr. Wilson without reserves or 
with reserves, events have made him the foremost man of 
the world; and his position deserves to be dispassionately 
studied. 

His recent course with regard to Russia is an example 
of his amazing political insight. When Russia collapsed the 
statesmen of Europe saw the need of reforming the Eastern 
battlefront as quickly as possible. They saw the emergency 
from a military point of view; and were alarmed lest Ger- 
many might be able to draw together the fragments of chaos 
on her eastern border, establish some sort of civil order, and 
perhaps even recruit her armies from Russian sources. The 
Allies besought the President to join hands with them, and 
especially with Japan, and to march into Russia through 
Siberia. 

_ Mr. Wilson, after his own slow manner, saw not clearly 
as yet, but he felt that there were other elements in the case 
besides war. There were race prejudices, national ambitions, 
past history. The Japanese had been the historic enemies 
of the Russians; and this sudden interest of the Japs in the 
welfare of Russia might be misunderstood. Mr. Wilson 
knew instinctively that some kind of new question had come. 
into the war through the downfall of Russia. He also knew 
that the American people would only fight for a civic prin- 
ciple. The issue must be accepted by them from the first 
as a clear principle of government, or there would be trouble 
later in the United States. He kept the whole of Europe 
waiting for three months while he turned the matter over 
in his mind and while the outlines of the misty world- 
landscape emerged upon his view. At last he got as far 
as seeing and saying that we must “ stand by Russia.” Then 
he waited quietly, not only till his own mind was clear, but 
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till some little cloud of civic and military activity—a cloud 
perhaps no bigger than a man’s hand—should appear in | 
Russia and should become a nucleus for the practical applica- 
tion of his thought. When this happened he spoke. His 
idea was exceedingly simple. It was the idea expressed in 
the line of Byron (I wonder Mr. Wilson did not quote it) : 
“ Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” The 
consequences of the delay in the friendly action turned out 
to be quite different from what was expected. For the taste 
of German methods which the Russians had been getting 
during the intervening months was leading to a reaction in 
favor of the Allies. Whether Mr. Wilson foresaw this 
reaction I do not know; but at all events, fate blessed the 
delay, as fate has often done for Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson displayed during the first months of the war 
a similar temperamental procrastination. At that time the 
savants of France, who are as erudite as anyone can be, and 
are trained in impartiality through a life-long devotion to 
purely intellectual matters, concluded upon an examination 
of Mr. Wilson’s utterances that the President belonged to 
a well-known type of American mind. The key to this type 
of mind was, they said, the American belief, the training, 
the conviction, the national superstition, that where war was 
concerned the Executive must not outrun the people in his 
thought. The French savants produced State papers of 
Madison and Jefferson, they expounded forgotten epi- 
sodes in American history to prove their thesis. The savants 
were probably right in seeing an American tradition in the 
President’s unwillingness to lead the public. I am one of 
those who think this a regrettable tradition, and believe that 
a President ought to be a leader of popular thought; but let 
us consider the matter scientifically and see whether, as a 
mere mouthpiece, Mr. Wilson did not, even in those early 
months of the war, speak the popular mind with as much 
accuracy as the times permitted. 

There was one phenomenon of the epoch which was 
peculiar to the case and perhaps novel in human history. 
This novel feature was the stunning effect which the war 
produced upon all thinking people in America. Let anyone 
who is given to intellectual pursuits remember the effect upon 
his mental operations of the Invasion of Belgium and the 
German deeds that followed it. The professor returned to 
his classes in the Autumn of 1914: he held the book in his 
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hand but he saw not the page. The brush of the artist would 
not paint; the chisel of the sculptor would not bite; the pen 
of the writer seemed unhandy and half-paralyzed. All men 
lived in two worlds at once—in the familiar, fast-disappear- 
ing world of yesterday, and in the unknown, looming, terrific 
world of to-morrow. Creative activity was impossible. The 
editors and journalists had the best of it; for they were at 
once and professionally submerged in the oncoming universe. 
The rest of the thinking classes were obliged to wait till their 
old habits, practices, schemes, and points of view were eaten 
up by the crisis, and the whole of life had become a war-life, 
the cosmos a war-cosmos. I challenge every American 
painter, musician, poet, novelist, and ask him whether there 
is not in a corner of his study some deboshed half-thing, some 
dissonant experiment, equivocal, peculiar, unexpressive, 
which remains as an ugly memento of that first epoch of 
the war. 

Looking back at the matter from this distance of time, 
it seems quite natural that the State papers of an executive— 
which, after all, are samples of a particular species of art— 
should show signs of the same mental disturbance that was 
rendering inarticulate the thinking classes of the country; 
and especially so in a country where the traditions of Presi- 
beso utterance were such as the French savants had per- 
ceived. 

The process of government is, in all ages, veiled in mys- 
tery. There is always doubt as to how events are linked 
together, and what it is that causes or permits them. His- 
torians are always poets; they are forced to employ meta- 
phors, and they spend their brains in finding poetic phrases 
to explain and justify the past. Just why the United States 
arose is hard to state. Just how much influence Frederick 
the Great had on the history of Prussia can only be ex- 
pressed by amyth. The process by which an understanding 
of the German peril spread through this country is already 
a question of legendary lore. The survivors of the period 
are now writing memoirs which historians will cite with 
reverence. This question of the part played by Mr. Wilson 
will forever be surrounded with a nimbus of conjecture; and 
it is wise even now to approach the matter with a conscious- 
ness of its insolubility. 3 

We may say this much with certainty: that whether it 
be in times of crisis or of quietude, a great deal goes on in 
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any community besides the things that meet the eye. The 
air is full of unwritten laws and inaudible voices, and 
public opinion, which seems so free, is really the result of 
battling cross-currents, speech and silence, thought and 
prejudice, faith, emotion, vision, blindness, courage, fear. 

John the Baptist is already in communion with his fol- 
lowers before he opens his mouth. The followers are lying 
hid, lost and scattered. He goes into the wilderness to col- 
lect his thoughts, and in order that the people may come to 
him one by one and by natural selection. He is really the 
voice of to-day; but we do not find this out until next year, 
because we only see him next year. The office-holder, on 
the other hand, is the man of the moment. His voice is the 
extreme opposite to a voice crying in the wilderness. It is 
the voice of the majority, or at least of a very large and 
respectable class. He can retain office only on this condi- 
tion. Mr. Wilson was re-elected because “he kept us out 
of war”; and the uncertain sounds he gave forth during the 
months before our declaration of war represented the amor- 
phous condition of men’s minds at that time. Those utter- 
ances resemble the groan which the phonograph gives out 
before the needle finally finds the thread of the record. But 
these sounds are true to that portion of the disc which they 
traverse. Mr. Wilson was the needle that was true to the 
disc of public opinion during that epoch. 

I cannot go as far as those who say that we do not want 
a prophet in the White House, or that an executive is 
stronger in the end if he lets the people find out things be- 
fore he expresses them. Any such view seems to contradict 
reason. It appears to me that the world must somehow be 
the better for any voice that cries in the wilderness, even if 
it cries from the top of the White House and the crier is 
evicted from the premises in consequence. But I admit that 
Democracy tends to create the other type of brain, and that 
Mr. Wilson is the greatest example of it that has ever been 
seen. Through his mind as a center pass to-day the aspira- 
tions, the will, emotions, the destinies of I know not how 
- many millions of people. You will notice that this last note 
of his about Russia contains some quiet words of extraordi- 
nary wisdom expressed almost as in an aside. He does not 
wish, he says, “ to restrict the actions or interfere with the 
independent judgments ” of the Allies, though he hopes they 
will assist in the plan. This is notice to America that we are 
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forcing no alliances. He has put the news in the shape of 
a public word to the Allies. Mr. Wilson knows that Europe 
will do nothing without consulting America. By his pre- 
vious delay and by this stately bow to the Allies he retains 
the leadership of the world. 

We should hardly be human if we were not moved by 
the spectacle of this concentration of power in one man. His 
power is real power; there is not a trapping or a symbol of 
royalty about him. His influence is all idea. He is a super- 
man if ever there was one, a composite and abstraction of 
human will. He has become so, not by the exertion of 
personal will, but by the suppression of it. The conduct and 
the physical energies of Germany had thrown all the rest 
of Europe into a panic, and with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion they turned to America. They improvised a dictator. 
The apparition reveals the importance of America, and it has 
flashed out so rapidly and glows with such brilliance that we 
feel as if the reality behind the vision must always have been 
there. We donot feel as if America had merely emerged, but 
as if she had now first become visible. This is deeply true; for 
America has not lived solely on the Western Continent; she 
has lived in the half-conscious aspirations of all the European 
peoples during the last six generations. They had dreamed 
of America. The free nations of Europe welcomed our 
armies to their shores. It was not merely a cry for help 
that drew us there, but the ancestral faith that Europe had 
in us. Even the German rulers cannot trust their subjects 
for a moment lest the enthusiasm for America spread. - 

It is this old faith in the Western world that is going 
to be put to the test in the years that immediately follow 
the war. The anguish of the world has brought us into 
power. How long this condition will last, and through what 
stages the political forces of Europe will sink into new chan- 
nels and probably absolve us from abnormal responsibilities, 
we do not know. The United States is to be tried in the fire 
of success as other nations have been—and no one of them has 
come out scatheless. The ambition and cruelty of the Spaniard 
in the sixteenth century were proverbial. The insolence of 
Frenchmen in the age of Louis XIV was wounding to the 
pride of all other nations. At a later date the nod of the Duke 
of Wellington was insufferable. The very qualities developed 
by success have heretofore been the primal course of the 
downfall of nations. The fall of Prussia is the latest, crudest, 
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and most theatrical illustration of a natural law. History 
will have this much to say in favor of that tardiness of our 
entry into the war which the course of our President so truly 
reflected, namely, that the delay demonstrated, as nothing 
else could do, our unwarlike ambitions. It made plain, not 
only to the foreign world but to ourselves, that we accepted 
the war reluctantly, as an inevitable conflict in which our own 
faith and future were involved. And now we face this situa- 
tion: that the United States will probably soon possess the 
most effective fighting machine in the world. I suppose it 
is impossible that the consciousness of this fact should not 
show upon the lip of every American in the near future; 
and I look with some dread for the symptom, because it is a 
symptom of decay. Nineveh and Babylon rise up before me 
when I see it. There is something in the exertion of power 
which is not good for human nature; and war is only whole- 
some when it means pure sacrifice, absolute heroism. En- 
gland would be stronger to-day if she had never taken India. 
The possession of India has saddled England with a duty 
towards herself of which she cannot disencumber the minds 
of her children, a legacy of moral responsibility, self-interest, 
and pride. The past has saddled us also with the vices of 
our ancestors. We have the race question, and Mexico, and 
enough other domestic problems to occupy such energy and 
such virtue as there may be in us. 

At any rate, let us not rejoice in becoming a World 
Power. Let us be weary at the very thought of it. Let us 
adopt no tone of bettering humanity or pushing our sacred 
institutions over the face of the earth—for this is the sugges- 
tion with which the serpent will approach us. Yes, to be 
sure, we are policemen and missionaries, and have a God- 
given errand to perform. Let us do it thoroughly, but with- 
out boasting, and above all without becoming professionals. 
We must do it as amateurs—as emergency workers—and get 
back to our labors at home with minds enriched through the 
war and friends gained in it, but retaining in our hearts as 
little ambition for power and glory as when we went forth. 

As for Mr. Wilson, it is likely that the same qualities 
which raised him to power will cause him to relinquish the 
sceptre without a struggle, when the crisis is past. Let us 
hope so; for thus only can his conduct serve as a parable and 


an example to the nation. 
JoHn Jay CHAPMAN. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
THE RETURNING SOLDIER 


BY BARBARA SPOFFORD MORGAN 


A NaTuRAL function of civilians in war time is to ease the 
adjustment to peace. Big as may be the shake-up to indus- 
try and daily habit when the nation undertakes war, it is 
done in the fervor of patriotism, and the people find consola- 
tion for their material sacrifices in the thought that at worst 
they are but temporary. When peace comes, and the old 
basis is re-established, there is the feeling of permanence in 
the order of things, and the emotional spur that speeded up 
the preparations for war soon resolves into the usual motives 
incident to profit and loss. Moreover, the portion of a 
nation’s people which carried on the war has a right to feel 
that its work is done, and that it may look to the rest of the 
country to revive industry and restore economic balances. 

The returning soldier and his job are the focus of this 
adjustment. -It is to be anticipated that the first markejgto 
feel the shock of peace is the labor market. Into it will be 
poured some millions of men, many of whom are more physi- 
cally fit than ever before, but some of whom, possibly one in 
a hundred, will become permanent charges on the community 
unless they are carefully examined and trained. Formerly 
the halo and the pension discharged a nation’s debt to its 
fighters. Now we are regarding those fighters from an en- 
lightened point of view, at once more humanitarian and more 
selfish. We realize that they have dropped their daily activi- 
ties to do a certain piece of work, and we pay them the respect 
of believing that when it is done they will want to be integral 
units of the nation once more. On the other hand, we see 
that these men are ourselves; unless they prosper, we shall 
not recover. Just as in peace times the number of the un- 
employed is a measure of the nation’s economic health, so 
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the speed and completeness with which the soldiers are re- 
absorbed will determine the effectiveness of rehabilitation. 

It is a remarkable phase of human reaction to this war 
that all the Allied Governments have accepted this point of 
view as a principle: that the soldiers must be directed in their 
return to civilian life, and that the direction must proceed on 
two lines: the qualifications of the men and the conditions of 
industry. 

In contemplating this huge plan, one is tempted to believe 
that hopes deferred to the millenium are about to be realized; 
to see labor flowing evenly in the multiple channels of in- 
dustry; to picture the man suited to the job and the job to 
the man, so that not only the pay but the work itself holds 
him; to imagine the former “ casuals” of labor turned into 
steady workmen, building homes and sending their children 
to school. Some of these hopes may come true if we envisage 
what we are about to undertake and build an organization 
worthy of its object. 

Once committed to provision for the returning soldiers, 
the foundation should be centralized control of the complex 
functions to be performed. 

The machinery of reconstruction will have four classes 
of men to deal with (not considering the few who return to 
positions kept open) : 

1. Able-bodied men without position or seeking a change. 

2. Slightly wounded men able to work without special 

training. 
@ 3. oe men dependent on re-education for a liveli- 

4. Permanently disabled men incapabie of training. 

All four classes of men will be under military control until 
discharged: the first under their regular officers, the last 
three under the Surgeon General. Upon their discharge 
- some will need further medical treatment, others will need 

intensive training to make them able for self-support, most 
will rieed an adjustment of their war risk insurance and the 
majority will need placement. Many men will call upon all 
_ of these functions, and it is safe to say that none of them 
can be exercised independently. | 

The tendency at present in this country is to charge sep- 
arate bodies with the different functions of reconstruction, 
clothing each with authority. We have the Federal] Board 
for Vocational Education, charged with the training and 
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placing of wounded soldiers, and the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance to adjust the money difficulties. The placement 
agency is not yet determined, but if it follows the lines laid 
down, it will operate independently of the others. So far, 
then, our policy is non-centralized and our legislation pro- 
vides for only one class of returning soldiers. 

On these two points our action contradicts the experience 
of the senior belligerents. The growth of rehabilitation work 
in France shows the progress made in centralizing and in 
providing for all classes of soldiers. The huge task of recon- 
struction, which one Government after another is taking upon 
itself without question, is a development of the social service 
idea; and amid the intense activity in welfare work behind 
the lines in France was born the conception that war must 
leave no wastes. As towns are rebuilt and land re-cultivated, 
so must human wreckage be turned to good account and re- 
educated, refitted, re-established. Out of the occupational 
therapy in the hospitals—the bedside work that at first served 
a purely medical purpose—grew the re-education work 
which, begun by private agencies, gained in importance until, 
in March, 1916, the Government created the Office National 
des mutilés et réformés de la Guerre. This Office, at first a 
small affair directed to co-operate with allied bureaus in the 
Departments of War, Interior and Labor, was extended a 
year later to include the bureaus. It has now under its juris- 
diction the office of centralization and investigation, the com- 
mission to regulate the establishment of re-education centers 
and the central office of employment. The Office Natiowgal 
is composed of two representatives each of the Departments 
of Labor and the Interior, besides a committee on adminis- 
tration, one on re-education, and a welfare council. The 
separation is strict between the military Service de Santé, 
which has charge of both curative and educative functions, 
and the civilian Office National which unites all the agencies 
for return to the community. Different countries draw the 
line at different points between military and civil authority, 
but all agree in drawing it absolutely. France, as we have 
seen, meets the question of co-ordination by centralizing the 
civil agencies in a body large enough to deal with all classes 
of discharged soldiers. 

England has from the beginning regarded rehabilitation 
as a question of labor distribution. The work has been cen- 
tralized since August, 1917, under the minister of pensions 
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working through a Special Grants Committee of twelve. 
This committee in turn works through local welfare commit- 
tees to whom great responsibility is given, and special trades 
committees which provide for training men in groups of five 
or less in individual workshops. The point of view is clearly 
put by the Minister of Pensions in his “ Instructions for the 
Treatment and Training of Disabled Men” when, before 
considering the soldier himself, he declares that “ Training 
shall not conflict with the interest of employers and employed 
in any trade” (section 28). 

The English scheme, although it appears to emphasize 
training less than do the other countries, is noteworthy for 
its insistence on the centralization of all efforts under one 
head, and its grasp of the question as not alone one of 
wounded men but of economic equilibrium. 

The development in Italy has been somewhat like that 
in France, the private work passing into the hands of an 
Opera Nazionale per la protezione ed assistenza degli invalidi 
della guerra. 'Two deputies and two senators, elected by 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate; twelve members 
by royal decree representing the Departments of the Interior, 
War, Marine, Treasury, Todustey, Commerce and Labor 
and the large private associations, constitute this Opera 
Nazionale which unites all agencies concerned with the human 
reconstruction. | 

It is obvious that up to now the returning soldier has been 
a wounded soldier, and that the preoccupation of the coun- 
tries in the theatre of war has been to put back at the front 
all the men possible. Their organizations have been perfect- 
ing the work of re-educating and placing disabled men, while 
at the same time they have been expanding and consolidating 
their machinery to care for the rush of men when peace is 
declared. 

Canada and Australia, having fewer wounded men to 
deal with, have set about preparing even more definitely for 
peace, and their plans confirm the principle of centralization 
and the need of providing for all classes of returning soldiers. 

In the official Canadian publication called Reconstruc- 
tion for April, 1918, appears the following: 


By recent Government changes direct access to the Privy Council 
through one cabinet minister is afforded discharged Canadian soldiers 
in all matters pertaining to their interests. . . . This minister is 
known as the Minister of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment. 
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On the other hand, responsibility for the physical welfare of 
wounded and invalided men now rests continuously and unequivocally 
with the Canadian Army Medical Corps until the date of discharge. 
The decision as to when finality has been reached also lies with that 
body. This finality has two descriptions. 

One—representing cure or complete healing. . . 


The other—representing a decision either that the case is incurable 
or that it will require prolonged treatment as in the case of tuberculosis. 

In both instances, immediately upon his military discharge the 
man’s welfare becomes a charge upon the new department of govern- 
ment created... . 

The Department of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment will for the 
present carry on its work through two branches, both of which were 
already in existence and fully organized when the department was 


created. 


As far back as 1915, the Secretary of the Military Hos- 
pitals Commission published a plan called “ The Provision 
of Employment for Members of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force on their return to Canada and the Re-education of 
those who are unable to follow their previous Occupations 
because of Disability.” 

In this plan the secretary considers four classes of men 
similar to the ones described above and discusses procedures 
for dealing with each. It is such plans and others that have 
shown. the impossibility of dealing with one section only of 
returning soldiers, and of handling the matter through a 
number of independent bodies, and have culminated in the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. And yet, 
with all this admirable organization, the number of men sent 
out by Canada up to last May was 450,000, and the number 
sent back 42,000. 

The Australian figures are in different proportion. With 
a total expeditionary force of 400,000 men, the number re- 
turned so far is 60,000. But Australia has passed through 
parallel stages and has now created a Department of Re- 
patriation, with a cabinet minister at its head and a director 
at a salary of $12,500. The great effort in Australia is a 
land scheme, to put all returning soldiers, wounded or other- 
wise, on the farms. The Government furnishes land, equip- 
ment, and capital to start with on very liberal terms. So 
large is this scheme that the appropriation for next year alone 
is three hundred millions of dollars. But the form of occupa- 
tion is optional with the men, and the Department of Re- 
patriation cares for them from the time they land until they 
are launched in self-support. 
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Were the United States planning the work of recon- 
struction afresh, she would find ideas to be assimilated in the 
plans of all countries. She would observe how each Govern- 
ment has progressed from several autonomous bodies to a 
centralized authoritative agency for rehabilitation. She would 
study the functional restoration in France, the labor pro- 
gramme in England, the organization of Canada, the land 
scheme of Australia. The result, could we create ideally, 
would be a Department or Administration of Return for 
the period of reconstruction only. This Department would 
be independent, headed by a man responsible to the President 
alone, with a departmental budget and representation in the 
cabinet. Its divisions would be the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance—taken for the time out of the Treasury Depart- 
ment—the Federal Board for Vocational Education—or that 
part of it given over to reconstruction—the placement body, 
and others yet to be created. In a word, every official agency 
concerned with returning men after their discharge to civil 
life would be incorporated in this department, and the non- 
official agencies which are already springing up everywhere 
would look to the department for authorization. Of all hu- 
man institutions, such a department would be the best guar- 
antee to the soldiers of an orderly procedure from one stage 
to the next without duplication or conflicting authorities. 
Such an organization is not likely to be created in this coun- 
try; it may grow through the pressure of need from disorgan- 
ized beginnings. There are two forces which operate against 
its establishment by direct act. It is probable at this stage of 
war activity that the heads of highly important departments 
would not be willing to relinquish such of their bureaus as 
are the logical channels of reconstruction, to a new and inde- 
pendent arm of government; further, those bureaus which 
are now autonomous would find it difficult not to exert in- 
fluence against their subordination to a new department. The 
second reason is that the legislation already enacted looks to 
co-operation rather than combination. These reasons are 
powerful in a democracy; they are human and have a certain 
base in expediency. 

This legislation should now be considered in brief sum- 
mary, and may give the key to a plan which will produce 
successful re-establishment. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Bill, passed by the House 
on June 10th, 1918, and since become law, provides in its 
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first section for the name of the Act. In the second section 
it specifies that the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
shall furnish such course of vocational rehabilitation as it 
shall prescribe to every person disabled under circumstances 
that entitle him after discharge to compensation under the 
War Risk Insurance Act, when in the opinion of the Board 
such a person is unable to pursue a gainful occupation. The 
remainder of the section provides for compensation during 
training equal to the last monthly pay or to the insurance, 
whichever is greater, and includes in this pay the family al- 
lotments. It directs that if a person who has once elected to 
take the course fails to follow it, the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, upon certification by the Federal Board, shall 
withhold payment. The military and naval family allowance 
and compensation appropriations are to be available for these 
payments. Section 3 provides that the courses shall be open 
to every person entitled to compensation, provided he forego 
the compensation. Section 4 gives to the Board the power to 
furnish facilities, instructors and courses, to prescribe the 
courses, to pay certain expenses, to provide for the placement 
of rehabilitated persons, and it directs the Board to use the 
facilities of the Department of Labor for placement pur- 
poses. Section 5 provides for studies in training and place- 
ment. Section 6 specifies that medical and surgical work prior 
to discharge shall be under the control of the War Depart- 
ment and Navy Department, and directs that a plan of pre- 
vocational training be established between these departments 
and the Board. It also directs the Board to cooperate with 
the War and Navy Departments to insure a continuous pro- 
cess of pre-vocational training. Section 7 authorizes the 
Board to receive gifts. Section 8 appropriates two million 
dollars, segregated for its use. Section 9 provides for the 
filing of accounts. Section 10 repeals section 804 of the War 
Risk Insurance Act. 

This bill is the result of much controversy, which has cen- 
tered on the treatment of wounded men. The Surgeon 
General’s office, a composite board, and the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, have been discussed as agencies 
and the last has captured the bill. The Federal Board was 
created in 1917 under the Smith-Hughes Act to study and 
promote vocational education. The Secretary of Agriculture 
- is chairman, and its other members are the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Labor, the Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion, and three non-official representatives of manufacture 
and commerce, of agriculture and of labor. No one of these 
men gives his full time to the Board, which works through an 
executive staff especially chosen for vocational education. 

Neither of the prime requisites is met in this legislation. 
We are intending to distribute our soldiers as they are dis- 
charged from the army: In the bill we provide for a fraction 
of them. We have seen the principle of centralization, es- 
tablished so many times, confirmed in this undertaking by the 
experience of other nations: in this bill it is not only negated 
but discouraged. It should be observed particularly that 
while co-operation in respect of certain limited functions is 
made mandatory, yet the machinery is not provided for car- 
rying it out. 

= considering the details of the bill, these points are to be 
noted: 

1. The selection of the men to be trained is optional with 
the Federal Board (section 2). 

2. The Federal Board shall use the facilities of the Labor 
Department for placement and_ - 

8. Shall establish a plan with the War and Navy De- 
partments for pre-vocational education. (sections 4 and 5). 

4. The relation of the Board to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance shall be through the certification of payments. 
(section 2). 

1. The optional selection of men “unable to pursue a 
gainful occupation ” means that men whom training would 
make larger assets to the country either would not come un- 
der the Federal Board because they are not technically dis- 
abled, or under section 3 they could take the courses only by 
foregoing their insurance. Necessity will compel more com- 
prehensive training provision than this; under the present 
bill a duplicate training agency would have to be established. 

2. The far greater number of men will have no connection 
with the Federal Board and will be placed by some body not 
yet created. We shall then have two official placement agen- 
cies at work. 

8. Establishing a plan for pre-vocational training with 
the War and Navy Departments means, in action, that the 
Federal Board or its subordinates will advise the doctors on 
the occupational therapy of their patients. The entrance of 
a civil body into military authority is contrary to the experi- 
ence of all countries. The tendency has been to make the 
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separation more and more strict. In Canada, it is true, the 
vocational adviser and the doctor have gone hand in hand in 
the provinces. But this has been a matter of personal ad- 
justment, and dependent upon it for success. It is unwise to 
attempt advice which cannot be backed up with authority; 
in this case no civilian body should attempt to interfere with 
the military; it should take the man upon his discharge and 
not before. 

4. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance has a more com- 
plex function in this work of rehabilitation than is generally 
supposed. Some idea of its scope appears in this passage 
from the Act creating it. 


If and while the disability is partial the monthly compensation 
shall be a percentage of the compensation that would be payable for 
his total disability, equal to the degree of the reduction in earning 
capacity resulting from the disability, but no compensation shall be 
payable for a reduction in earning capacity rated at less than 10%. 


The italicized portion of this clause will give rise to a 
great many claims based on earnings before the war, 
promised raises in pay, and such matters. It will also work 


in the minds df some against taking the Federal Board’s 
training, for although the bill provides for generous pay dur- 
ing the training, it does not affect the operation of this clause 
after the training period. To meet these issues effectively 
the Bureau would have to assemble a corps of investigators 
representing the farthest advance in social work and a point 
of view economic, sociological, humanitarian—but not philan- 
thropic. These investigators would collect the great mass 
of personal data, including family background and present 
status, which will form the basis for individual decisions on 
the clause quoted. Such data would be equally important in 
many cases to the Federal Board for deciding training, and 
the investigation should be so directed as to be of equal value 
to both the Bureau and the Board. Unless the two are more 
closely co-ordinated than is provided in the bill, the Federal 
Board will have to establish its own corps, and the families of 
the soldiers will be investigated twice. It need hardly be 
said that no single point of reconstruction requires more deli- 
cate handling than this matter of investigating. 

From the standpoint of organization, matters will not be 
improved when the placement agency is established. Some 
notion of the tentative efforts and the size of the task appear 
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in the April issue of The Nation’s Business, the official pub- 
lication of the United States Chamber of Commerce: 


The State of Pennsylvania is a case in point. By means of a 
questionnaire sent broadcast throughout the State, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry has 
established the interesting fact that 42,111 men crippled or permanently 
disabled through war service may find, in that commonwealth, suitable 
employment. . . . 

The questionnaire sent to employers by the Department of Labor 
and Industry designated 38 general classes of disability which might 
result from war wounds to handicap the soldier or sailor when he 
desires to engage in industrial work. | 

The largest number of positions open to disabled men are available 
to those who return with repulsive facial disfigurements, employers 
reporting that they have jobs for 5,783 such men. Next come those 
who have suffered only the loss of fingers on one hand. In this 
classification are 4,451 places, while there are places for 729 with 
fingers missing from both hands. There are three jobs for men with 
both hands amputated at the wrist and 458 with only one hand gone. 
Loss of one arm below the elbow, 374; loss of one arm at shoulder, 328. 
Men to the number of 2,321 with stiff finger joints on one hand, and 
2,014 similarly afflicted as to both hands, will be able to find employ- 
ment. Six hundred and four with stiff wrist joint, one arm, and 499, 
both arms, can be provided for. 

Other classifications are—stiff elbow joint, one arm, 897, both 
arms, 72; stiff shoulder joint, one arm, 521, both arms, 80; partial loss 
of foot, 2,149, both feet, 599; loss of foot at ankle, one foot, 1,074, 
both feet, 401; loss of leg below knee, one leg, 993, both legs, 175; 
loss of leg at knee, one leg, 649, both legs, 73; loss of leg at middle of 
thigh, one leg, 491, both legs, 52; loss of leg at hip joint, one leg, 795, 
both legs, 48 ; stiffness of lower extremities, one leg, 432, both legs, 113; 
blindness in one eye, 4,021; deafness, one ear, 3,642, both ears, 501; 
loss of speech, 2,981 ; hernia, 909; general health impairment prevent- 
ing heavy manual labor, 1,321; miscellaneous, 1,558. 


If 42,111 crippled men can be absorbed (and apparently 
without training) in the State of Pennsylvania alone, the 
intensity of the demand for labor is evident. On the other 
hand, some of this willingness to employ cripples is based 
on patriotism and on inexperience, and may not stand up 
against increased liability insurance costs and possible fall- 
ing off in profits. The placement agency will require busi- 
ness men as well as labor men to direct it; it will have to 
restrict as well as distribute; to place and to replace, as a 
natural post-bellum restlessness keeps the men moving. 

For lack of a Department of Return—which, for the 
reasons previously mentioned, seems unlikely now—what is 
the remedy for the overlapping and cross-purpose that ap- 
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pear to threaten when the present bill begins to work? How 
shall we unite the several bodies that are mutually inde- 
pendent, but with functions that interlock, all charged with 
the civil return of the soldiers? 

Co-ordination can be insured through the establishment 
of a body, commission in form and executive in fact. It 
would unite the several functions now operating separately 
and would realize the co-operation desired in the bill, but not 
articulated. On this commission would sit the heads of the 
different divisions that handle the men, War Risk Insurance, 
Vocational Education, the placement agency yet to be 
created, the director of physical aftercare, the head of the 
clearing-house, and any other branches to be established. 
The chairman of the commission would be appointed from 
outside of these divisions; he would preside at meetings, and 
execute the decisions of the commission as a whole. The di- 
rector of each function would retain his full authority within 
his sphere and within his department; at the meetings of the 
commission, procedures would be determined where functions 
overlap. The appropriations for the several divisions also 
would be controlled by the bodies to whom they were made, 
and the funds of the commission limited to running the cen- 
tral organization. The commission would fix uniform pro- 
cedure in different localities. The sub-heads of each division 
in the States would sit in commission similar to the central 
organization, and operate as junction stations for their men. 
The administration of these local boards is hardly second in 
importance to that of the central body. The men will be 
cured, trained, and placed as near as possible to their homes, 
and the best possible executive in Washington will not offset 
a loose local organization. 

In other words, we need the bond which is always needed 
when different authorities are working with the same ma- 
terial. The analogy in our permanent institutions is the 
rapidly spreading idea of municipal government by commis- 
sion wherein the heads of widely separated departments meet 
for decisions on expenditures and common policies. If such 
unity of source has been urgent in matters of money, it is 
imperative when the common material is men to whom mul- 
tiple authorities will mean confusion, and delays in decision 
may mean distress. Several of these processes will happen 
simultaneously: a man may be having after-care for tuber- 
culosis from one division, while the Federal Board is train- 
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ing him as a dairyman and the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance is investigating his claim; or in the original sorting- 
out after discharge, he may have been referred for placement, 
when in fact he needed training. Individual instances are 
as numerous as the individuals. There must be a central 
office which keeps track of every man, not in any particular 
branch, but throughout his course of rehabilitation and to 
which he returns at the end of each period. 

From another angle, also, co-ordination is essential. We 
are undertaking a vast work and preparing a great machin- 
ery. The placement agency alone will be the greatest socio- 
economic task ever attempted. But withal, it is optional on 
the part of the men. We cannot force them to enter our 
reconstruction machine. We earnestly desire them, perceiv- 
ing it to be for their good and for ours. But the only 
compulsion we can exert is that, once deciding to use the 
Government’s benefits, they accept its conditions. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that our machinery must succeed if it is to 
exist at all. If the first men who experience its workings 
meet conflicting authorities and planless orders, the word 
will go out that it is of no use; and the rest of the men will 
shun it. 

No phase of reconstruction is so important now as the 
plan of the whole. Although we have begun by building a 
wing of the house, we must let it stand, for the moment, and 
dig our foundations. We have passed a bill, but vocational 
education is but a part of reconstruction; we are going to 
handle demobilization, but wounded men are only a fraction 
of those discharged. In a war of this size, peace will come 
= us with the shock of an attack—our strategy must be 
veady. 

BaRBARA SPOFFORD Morgan. 


“‘UNCLEAN, UNCLEAN”’ 


BY VERNON KELLOGG 


Nor every German is unclean. A few have protested 
against accepting the stigma that the rulers of Germany are 
so industriously and efficiently engaged in putting upon 
everybody in their land. But these few are mostly now in 
prison, like Liebknecht, or have managed to escape from the 
country, like Professor Nicolai, by sensational airplane flight 
to Denmark. Most Germans in Germany, and some out of 
it, seem unashamed to reveal the symptoms of their fatal 
inoculation with the loathesome disease of “ nothing-counts- 
but-winning.” Approving deceit, robbery and cruelty, 
choosing international outlawry, sacrificing all personal feel- 
ings and morals, gloating over horrors, whining over re- 
prisals, they advertise themselves by these as unmistakably 
as did the silvery lepers of old, when they called out “ Un- 
clean, unclean.” 

Now this uncleanliness, though an infectious disease, is 
yet an avoidable one. A few simple precautions and a 
strong-minded will not to succumb, and the individual is safe. 
Yet how few in Germany have held the disease at bay! The 
people as a whole seem to show an almost 100 per cent mor- 
bidity from the attacks of their dangerous national, or racial, 
disease. Hence will it be any wonder if after the war the 
people of the world when they recognize any human being as 
a German from Germany will shrink aside so that they may 
not touch him as he passes, or stoop for stones to drive him 
from their path? This will be cruel to the few that are not 
diseased, but it will be a warranted precaution against a 
general danger. 

For the world is not going to get over easily or quickly 
its sorely-gained revelation of Germanic ailment. There was 
once a “man without a country.” There is going to be— 
there is already—a country without a world. 
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Germany holds this position wilfully and deliberately. 
She holds it largely because of an ultra-materialistic mis- 
reading or misinterpretation on the part of her selfish leaders, 
of the natural factors of human progress; that is, of organic 
evolution in general and of human evolution in particular. 

Although evolution literally means “ unrolling,” and has 
usually been construed to connote progress, biologists have 
consistently used the term simply to mean change from gen- 
eralized to more specialized condition, and it is perfectly 
recognized by them that specialization may be achieved by 
changes that are not at all in harmony with our general idea 
of progress or movement upward. 

Thus, specialization may, and does, often involve loss or 
atrophy of parts or functions in place of addition or special 
development of them. And this specialization by loss is as 
truly evolution as is specialization by gain. For example, 
many highly specialized parasites have lost their wings or 
legs, for active locomotion is unnecessary to these sedentary 
creatures who pass their life clinging to their host by hooks 
or mouthparts. They are also marked by loss of eyes and 
ears and other organs of special sense, for these organs are 
little needed when locomotion is given up. Such highly 
specialized parasites are good examples of an evolutionary 
movement along lines leading to success in the struggle for 
existence—for they are, biologically, very successful—but 
they are lines which we do not wish to imitate. 

Another form of successful evolutionary achievement is 
the highly developed purely predatory animal, the creature 
of long and strong tooth and claw, of great speed and 
strength, of unscrupulous cunning and trickery, of cold- 
blooded cruelty, sustained ferocity and insatiable lust of 
blood. This creature may be at the same time much of a 
coward and prefer to attack defenceless prey, or to hunt in 
well-organized and shrewdly-led packs. But tiger or great 
grey wolf, black leopard or howling hyena, however special- 
ized and “ advanced ” as an evolutionary product, and how- 
ever biologically successful, he is not a product that we like, 
or whose characteristics we would have evolution add to those 
of man. Not everything that is produced by natural laws, 
or that is “ biologically successful,” is necessarily admirable 
or to be set up for human imitation. 

The crime for which Professor Nicolai had to flee Ger- 
many by airplane was the writing of a book called “ Die 
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Biologie des Krieges”’ in which he points out clearly and 
elaborately the mistakes in the usual German interpretation 
of the biologic conditions of human evolution. He shows the 
fallacy of their acceptation of “ social Darwinism,” and tries 
to recall them, philosophers and statesmen and military 
leaders and dynastic rulers, from following further the fatal 
way of their misunderstanding. But this man who sees the 
truth and would save his country has had difficulty in saving 
himself from his country’s fury. For Germany’s leaders and 
the teachers of her people have accepted the law of natural 
selection, based on a rigorous and ruthless fatal struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest, as a state policy, as a 
popular philosophy, indeed, as a religion. And they see in 
the biological success of the bloodthirsty tiger types in Na- 
ture the full justification of their type of militarism. The 
preservation, by natural selection of the tiger in the world of 
beasts gives them every hope to expect the preservation by 
similar natural law, of the German in the world of man. 

So Germany has become diseased. And the disease has 
been accepted and fostered and looked on not as a calamity 
but as a glory. And so most of the Germans in Germany, 
and some outside of it, have become unclean, and will have 
to walk the world as a marked people, avoided, despised, 
stoned. Though it be war-time or peace-time, for a long 
time ‘“‘ German ” and “ Made in Germany ” are going to be 
equivalent, both as regards persons and things, as “ Unclean, 
unclean.” What a fate! What a penalty! A few Germans 
are beginning to see what this means. Take it in the matter 
of trade, for example. Instead of proudly sticking on the 
“Made in Germany ” label, they must henceforth try to con- 
ceal the hated origin of their manufactures if they would find 
a market for them outside their own land—and this market 
they must some way find. So an eminent industrial engineer, 
one Herzog, writes a book of amazing naiveté and Germanic 
revelation, telling just what devious means must be followed 
to sell the wares to a world determined not to buy them, and 
what other means must be devised to smuggle in or force in 
to Germany the raw materials from outside without which 
certain particular German industries cannot go on at all. 
Such tricks of trade, such unscrupulous commeycial deceit 
and knavery are certainly nowhere else so bluntly and blandly 
set forth outside the Thieves’ Own Manual. 

Other Germans less interested in trade than social stand- 
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ing and globe-trotting and living comfortably in foreign 
parts are wondering just how they are going to resume their 
interrupted pleasures of life in London and Paris after the 
war. Or rather they are not so much wondering as feeling 
convincedly dubious about it. My escort officer at Great 
Headquarters, Count W., used to murmur sometimes his 
regrets for the interrupted ease and comfort of the Carlton 
Hotel and the Junior Carlton Club. He, with many others 
like him, had long found London a more desirable place to 
live in than Berlin. 

“T hate these detestable English—but I do love Lon- 
don,” he used to confess. And his not too quick mind was 
beginning to realize that it was just possible that it would 
not be too soon after the war, nor too easy at any time in 
the years he should live, to fill his usual chair in the club 
window again. 

“ Why this universal hate of us?” he would pathetically 
ask his Belgian Relief American companion. “ We are 
fighting the world now, but after it is over why can’t things 
go on as before? We can’t be shut up in Germany all the 
time.” 

Quarantine! That is exactly what human society has to 
do to protect itself from infectious uncleanliness. It is not 
even for the sake of punishment; it is just for the sake of 
protection. Germany infected Russia and Italy. She has 
tried to infect France and England and America. In war 
time or peace time the disease is dangerous. It simply has 
to be guarded against. And the quarantine has to be rigor- 
ous. Those not diseased but who have been exposed to it 
will have to suffer along with the actually tainted. It will 
be with the innocent Germans as it was with the innocent 
Belgians after Governor-General von der Goltz’s famous 

order was placarded. If anything happens to a railroad or 
telegraph or telephone line near a village, the village will 
be punished, “ whether innocent or guilty”. Hostages have 
been taken from each village and if anything happens they 
will be shot. And they were shot. 

So to be German from Germany after this war will be a 
presumption of guilt, a presumption of dangerous disease. 
It may be hard; it may be unfair; but it will be unescapable. 
I am not arguing for it; I am simply recognizing it. I am 
simply hearing the cry, “ Unclean, unclean.” 

Vernon KELLoGe. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF 
BRITISH AMERICA 


BY ARTHUR HUNT CHUTE 


THE writings of Alexander Hamilton in the Federalist, 
and Lord Durham’s report of 1888, are the basic works on 
the constitutional government of the New World. These 
two great constructive statesmen, formulated in the begin- 
ning the Statesmen’s Bible for Canada and the United 
States. The ideal of both Hamilton and Durham was Fed- 
eral Union, and to-day the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada are the embodiment of that ideal. 
From the isolated weakness of scattered States and sundered 
Provinces they have, through federal union, risen to their 
present position of world prestige and power. 

The highest possibilities, however, of federal union in the 
Western world have not yet been fully realized. The United 
States has worked out for itself the consummation of that 
ideal. But for British America, there is still a wider union 
to be achieved before attaining to a position worthy of their 
promise in this present age. 

In discussing this question with me, Sir Charles Cox, 
Governor of British Guiana, said: “No small boy ever 
loses anything by joining in with a big brother.” In these 
words Sir Charles succinctly stated a new and vaster ideal 
for British America. This is not by any means a new 
project, for as far back as 1690 Sir Francis Nicholson pro- 
posed a confederation of all the Anglo-American colonies, 
and the idea was subsequently often revived, and now it 
seems more attractive and feasible than ever. 

I hope to see the day when the Parliament at Ottawa 
will be the representative assembly, not only of the Provinces 
of Canada, but also of all the other British Dominions in 
America; a day when the West Indies, Canada, Newfound- 
land, British Guiana, British Honduras, and Bermuda, will 
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all be one, representing a united and powerful Common- 
wealth, vast in its resources, advanced in its development, 
and world-wide in its might and power. I hope for the day 
when the humblest lad from Nevis, or St. Kitts, may aspire 
to the highest position as Prime Minister of British America, 
and when the smallest island and the weakest dependency 
may speak with the united and commanding voice of all. 

The ideal within the British Empire is not a group of 
weak dependent children, but a federation of strong, up- 
standing sons. The British colonial policy has never been 
to keep the West India Islands weak and disunited, and 
therefore individually and collectively dependent upon the 
mother country. Fortuitous circumstances have kept these 
islands, and other British possessions in America, in such a 
state, but this has never been the aim. Indeed, there has 
been no definite aim, and the doctrine of Laissez faire has 
ruled in the Colonial office throughout successive Ministries. 
In Westminster governments rose and fell, but “let well 
enough alone” was the policy of all Colonial Secretaries, 
and it was happily thus, for, from the very nature of the 
case, changes should come from within and not from without. 

The Confederation of Canada was recommended by Lord 
Durham. But the leven itself working in the various Prov- 
inces through their own volition brought forth the Dominion. 
So every further advance which we make must come through 
our own spontaneous strivings, and not through the super- 
imposed projections of a government in England. 

To-day as never before we are awakening to the problem 
of our future. ‘“ Let well enough alone ” can no longer rule 
in the West Indies. In the vortex of World War we have 
come to realize our solidarity. The exigencies of the new 
age have taught us the imperativeness of combination. Pro- 
gressive leaders in the sundered and isolated American de- 
pendencies realize that the time has come when we must 
“ get together,” not only for the larger good to ourselves, 
but also to the world. 

We are living in an age of big things, an age of federa- 
tions. Whether we like it or not, the “ Little England age ” 
has passed away. In the blast of war small states cannot 
abide, except under the aegis of strong nations. Every- 
where in national and in individual affairs we see the tendency 
toward greater union and greater co-operation. 

When Lord Balfour of Burleigh was chairman of the 
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Royal Commission on Trade Relations between Canada and 
the West Indies, he said: ‘‘ Believe me, gentlemen, the key- 
note of modern business is co-operation. Whatever may be 
the arguments against it, the fact remains that the advan- 
tages of combination are incalculable. The more you can 
combine for legitimate purposes, the more likely will be 
your chances of success and stability.” 

In this vaster, modern age, Bermuda, or Barbados, small 
islands, separated from the mainland, isolated commercially 
and politically, seem an anachronism. While the problem 
of consolidation has been steadily progressing on the main- 
land, in Canada and in the United States these other far- 
flung and disjointed possessions have remained in their weak 
and undeveloped state. But at last they are fully awake, 
and the problem of their future is crying out for solution. 

During the past year I travelled through most of these 
isolated British possessions in America, and everywhere I 
found the question of their future being discussed. It was 
at the Union Club in Port of Spain during the meeting 
of the Inter West Indian Chambers of Commerce that — 
the ideal of a united British America was brought home 
to me. Men from St. Lucia, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
and the various islands of the Antilles, sat discussing the 
problem of their future. All seemed to realize that the petty 
and parochial condition must cease. A union of the West 
Indies was the initial theme, but it soon expanded into the 
vaster project of the confederation of all of our Western 
world possessions. 

Both the progressive and the retrogressive spirit were 
evident in the discussion that morning. Most of the leaders 
of the Antilles seemed possessed of vision, and leaped at the 
splendid prospects which the future offered to us in union. 
Some were lukewarm, and some were hide-bound to the past. 
There that morning I saw our own struggles for Canadian 
federation shadowed forth on a vaster scale. The same 
battles which Canada fought in the days before 1867, British 
America must encounter in the near future. But, in spite of 
all obstacles, the problem which presents itself to us to-day 
is far less insuperable than that encountered by the stalwart 
fathers of Canadian federation in the past. 

A United Commonwealth of British America is merely 
a further development of that union which began with the 
confederation of the four Provinces of Canada in 1867. That 
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union which began with Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, On- 
tario and Quebec, has continued until to-day it embraces nine 
Provinces extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The conditions of any of the detached portions of British 
America to-day are analogous to that of Nova Scotia before 
it joined the confederation. The arguments which were ad- 
vanced against confederation before 1867 in Nova Scotia 
I have heard again in Bermuda and in the West Indies, and, 
contemplating the boon which confederation has been to Nova 
Scotia, I have no faith in these imagined obstacles which the 
fact of our Dominion has long since disproved. 

If British Columbia on the Pacific, and Nova Scotia on 
the Atlantic, are equally well ruled, from the distant Capital 
on the Ottawa River, the feat of government is no greater 
to include Newfoundland and Trinidad. In an age of ocean 
cables, wireless telegraphy, and rapid ocean transit, the faith 
required to bridge the gulf between is small compared with 
the faith of British Columbia, when in 1871, despite several 
thousand miles of waste wilderness and mountain, she joined 
hands with her sister Provinces of the East. 

The confederation of British America would come as a 
further and logical outcome of the confederation of the Prov- 
inces of Canada, and it could follow as a natural sequence 
to Canadian Federation. Each one of the small units that 
might now enter into the larger Union have before them the 
shining example of the Provinces that have already joined. 
What these Provinces have gained, they also would stand 
to gain. This further Union embodies the same ideal of 
federalism as that of Canadian Federation, and it represents 
the same advantages on a vaster scale. 

Each island or colony should be able to join this Union 
as soon as ready. Because one or several units are opposed 
to the scheme, is no hindrance; these retrogressive ones may 
await further education and enlightenment, while the greater 
number may immediately enter into the greater opportunity. 
Had the Australian States waited to federate until New 
Zealand was ready to join, it is certain that there would be 
no Australian Commonwealth to-day. 

A succinct exposition of the Federal Arrangement is 
that of “ Pacifus ” in a letter in the London Times, April 


30, 1912. He says: 


The first essential condition of a Federal arrangement is that it 
should consist of not fewer than two units, of an equal status entirely 
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independent of one another and entirely without responsibility to one 
another. Between these units, though there may be jealousy, there 
cannot be friction, because their systems of machinery are entirely 
distinct, and because no unit has the right to interfere or meddle in 
the domestic affairs of another. 

The second condition of a Federal arrangement is that there shall 
be One Supreme Authority in which all the units are represented 
fairly and equitably. Into the hands of this Federal Parliament and 
Government is given the charge of those matters which concern the 
Confederation as a whole. This is the essence of Federation, that the 
various federal units should accept the headship of a Supreme Federal 
Authority, and that they should neither make nor meddle in one 
another’s domestic affairs. 


If those who are opposed to a federal union of the Do- 
minions of British America will study carefully this defini- 
tion of Federalism by “ Pacifus,” the feasibility of the scheme 
would become much more clear to them, and imagined evils 
would vanish. The federal ideal is a stumbling block to 
many, merely because they do not understand it. 

Under the federal arrangement there would be no sur- 
render of individual rights. The specific forms of govern- 
ment which are peculiar to the various colonies to-day they 
might still maintain if they so desired, while merged in this 
large union. In the West Indies each island is dissimilar. 
Here we encounter many different forms of government. 
Bermuda, Barbados and the Bahamas have their own local 
Parliaments. St. Lucia and St. Vincent are Crown colonies, 
British Guiana has a unique form of government which is a 
survival of the old Dutch days. Each of these different 
colonies might, if it so desired, still continue with its peculiar 
form of local government. 

Under the present Federal Union of Canada there could 
in no sense be any subordination of Nova Scotia, for instance, 
to New Brunswick. All provinces have their fair representa- 
tion in the Dominion Government for common affairs, whilst 
remaining supreme in local affairs. No individual unit has 
lost one whit, but all have gained collectively. The sovereign 
rights of the individual states are still maintained in federal 
union. Too much insistence cannot be laid upon this point, 
as it is sucha fruitful source of misunderstanding. So then, 
under Federal Union we carry on with our individual life un- 
impaired, and join together only for those greater things 
which we hold in common. 

Under this arrangement Bermuda or Barbados may fear 
nothing in the loss of individual rights or importance. As 
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sister provinces they would take their place beside Nova 
Scotia and Ontario, enjoying their individuality as strong as 
before, and adding to it the manifold blessing of vaster op- 
portunities. 

This Confederation would not only be a forward step for 
us, but also for our whole Empire, heretofore so loosely 
welded together, and it would give to the Western world 
her largest place in the Councils of the Empire. 

If we do not grasp this opportunity of binding the dis- 
united British possessions in a stronger union, under the 
British flag, we must face the contingency of their going in 
under the American flag. As a member of the Bermuda | 
legislature recently expressed it to me, “ We must be tied 
up to the mainland with one allegiance or another, and if we 
do not share our fortunes with Canada, then we must join 
with the United States.” : 

From an editorial on “ Our Political Future,” published 
in the Bermuda Mid-Ocean, I quote the following as indica- 
tive of a sentiment we must not ignore: 


Commercially and looking at the question entirely without senti- 
ment, our fortunes will be brightest if we were annexed to the United 
States. There we find practically the only market for our produce, 
which pays heavy duties in aggregate and under normal conditions 
amounting to almost one-half of oar revenue. Our contact with the 
American people by reason of our geographical position has been more 
and more intimate, and our trade relations, import and export, are 
more important than with any other country, not excepting Great 
Britain. Porto Rico and Hawaii serve as an example of the benefits 
of such annexation, and the introduction of American ideals would 
no doubt work to the advantage of the Colony. 


The idea of American annexation on a more ambitious 
* scale was proposed by Professor William Shepherd of Co- 
lumbia at a recent conference on American Foreign Affairs. 
Professor Shepherd’s proposal] was to give all the British 
Islands of the Carribean to the United States after the war, 
as a reward for her participaton in the struggle. 

Professor Shepherd and the editor of the Bermuda Mid- 
Ocean have both ignored in their a of annexation the 
most important features of all politica] connection, and that 
is the loyalty and sentiment of the peoples concerned. Only 
by conquest could these intensely patriotic citizens of Britain 
be torn from their allegiance to the Union Jack. The attach- 
ment of Bermuda, Barbados, or any other of these islands 
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to another Power would be as cruel and inimical as the an- 
nexation of Alsace and Lorraine. The people of England 
itself might learn lessons of loyalty and devotion to the 
Empire from the citizens of Barbados, where black and white 
alike cherish their British citizenship as a possession more 
precious than life. 

Replying to the Mid-Ocean, and to Professor Shepherd, 
I might quote from Mr. T. H. MacDermot, the talented 
editor of the Jamaica Times. He said: 


This island, one of the oldest in the Empire, is not to be treated 
as an isolated bit of ocean waste. . . . We are, it is true, a small 
part of the Empire to which we belong, but atom as we are, we are 
woven into the flag, into its very web, and it would be an odd and 
disgraceful result of a war, waged by us among other things to pre- 
serve and maintain the Britis mpice, if it ended in having the flag 


marred by the tearing of a fragment from its web and woof. The 
eater part of our population truly is black or colored, but it is a good 
bre. Our black men are black Britons. 


The transportation problem is the gravest problem faced 
by the scattered dependencies of British America to-day. 
Confederation is the surest solution for that problem. The 
railways of Canada were the outcome of Canadian confed- 


eration. 

_ When the projected railway between Manaos in the 
Amazon Valley and British Guiana is completed, George- 
town will be its Ocean Terminal. A fast line of steamships 
operated between there and Canada, with New York and 
Boston as ports of call, would open up new and vast trade 
routes for the future. 

Canada as the dominant factor must take the leading 
part in the furthering of this scheme. What she has already 
accomplished in the experiment of Confederation renders 
her adequate to the requirement of wider Federal Union, 
and the increased respect which she has won in the war adds 
to the authoritativeness of her voice in world affairs. 

At this moment there is a closer drawing together 
among the sundered colonies of the Empire; this is no less 
true in Ameria than elsewhere. The war has done much 
to weld us together. Under the present Preference, the 
Canadian West Indian trade has doubled in the past ten 
years. The opening up of the Panama Canal gives promise 
of an infinite development of that trade. What the Southern 
States are to the Northern States in the American Union, 
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the West Indies would be to Canada in this British- American 
Commonwealth; each would be complementary to the other. 

Everywhere there is questioning about the future, and 
one feels sure that the time is ripe for the launching of an 
active campaign to achieve this Union. The initial step 
would be a propaganda for the furthering of this ideal. I 
should like to see a missionary of Federalism sent out from 
Ottawa to travel through these various colonies to present 
the ideals of the Commonwealth of British America to the 
political leaders, and to foster public opinion in its favor. 

As soon as public opinion is well enough advanced to 
launch this scheme, delegates could be sent to a convention 
to draft a Constitution for the Confederation. With the 
new Constitution, the Federation of British America could 
look to the British Crown and Parliament for the same favor 
with which they have always smiled upon a scheme for the 
widening of the Empire. 

ArtHur Hunt CuHure. 


\ 
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ARMY REFORMERS 


BY MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM HARDING CARTER, U.S. A. 


THE debt which the nation owes to the little and ever- 
changing group of far-seeing men who have struggled during 
the past half a century to keep alive a knowledge of progress 
in military matters will never be paid because most of them 
have passed from active participation in governmental affairs 
and many have crossed over the great divide. 

To trace the careers and futile campaigns of education 
of even the most prominent of the reformers would require 
volumes, but there are some men and some measures that 
deserve more than passing mention. Without the dogged 
tenacity of a few who, refusing discouragement, kept alight 
the fires of reform and progress, the nation would have en- 
tered the present world war in far sadder plight than it actu- 
ally did, even though we do not feel very proud of our initial 
efforts. To visualize conditions as they were when war was 
declared to exist with Germany we needs must go back half 
a century. 

More than forty years before the enactment of the so- 
called National Defense Act of 1916, Congress investigated 
the subject of Army reform and had the benefit of advice 
from nearly all the prominent commanders in the Civil War. 
I studied these hearings at the time of their publication, and 
although holding the rank of second lieutenant, clear-cut 
convictions were formed and have remained to guide me in 
all my military career, involving an infinite variety of duties. 
It is quite impossible to obtain a copy of the valuable hear- 
ings now, and I may be pardoned for quoting briefly from 
the testimony of several generals, given without fear or favor 
and with no expectation of personal benefit. In reviewing 
such matters, the breakdown of 1898 should be remembered 
along with our recent troubles in War Department ma- 
chinery. | 

After the war with Spain the solution of several impor- 
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tant problems affecting the army was committed to me. 
The most important result of my studies at that time was 
the firm opinion, based on evidence, that the War Depart- 
ment was hopelessly enmeshed, unless a corps of officers with 
duties corresponding to those of the General Staff of Euro- 
pean armies could be provided for the American army. The 
idea was not new in my mind, but had been gradually formed 
as the result of a quarter of a century of comparison of views 
of well-informed officers. In his final report as Secretary of 
War, Honorable Elihu Root generously credited me with 
having devised, brought about and put into operation the 
law creating the American General Staff. It is, therefore, 
with much satisfaction that I pass on some of the credit to 
those who infected me with a desire to bring about the intro- 
duction of a General Staff Corps in our army. 

Among those who testified before Congress after the 
close of the Civil War was General William B. Hazen, who 
said: 

Except the officers of the supply department, who need no techni- 
cal military education, all officers should have a well-grounded tech- 
nical and military education, besides a good general education, but never 
should be entirely detached from troops, but have regular alternate 
periods of duty with them. . . The organization of a general staff for 
an army I believe to be of very great importance. At present, while all 
other armies have such a body of men, which they are constantly im- 
proving and increasingly feel the need of, we have none, but in its 
place a number of special branches, all lacking the great essential to 
military efficiency—occasional tours of duty with troops. They are 
essentially office men, performing many of those clerical duties which 
ought to be done by officers detailed from regiments preparatory to 
regular staff duty. Their special character unfits them for the general 
purposes which become all important in war as aids of the highest grade 
of military experience to general commanders. 


General Ranald S. Mackenzie, long reputed one of the 
most able and energetic of army commanders, among some 
very pointed remarks, said: 


The routine life of an officer in one of our large cities may perhaps 
produce an officer of great method and care in the management of 
important records, but is little likely to form a kind and judicious ad- 
viser on great military questions, which the higher officers of the staff 
should be always. Probably no officer of the line of the army who 
has been brought into immediate contact with troops who has not 
thought very often, with perhaps some bitterness, how very much time 
and effort were expended over the little affairs by the staff, how mat- 
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ters were carefully considered that should be disposed by subordinates, 
and how on questions of quite serious public business it was sometimes 
impossible to obtain even an answer. 


At this early date Emory Upton, who later became an 
advocate of a general staff, confined his recommendations to 
the introduction of a detail or interchangeable system of 
staff bureau organization so that, with the exception of the 
Engineer, Ordnance and Medical Corps, line officers would 
be detailed to fill the Staff Corps and would return at stated 
periods to duty with troops. 

General Samuel W. Crawford, who commanded a divi- 
sion at the battle of Antietam and again at Gettysburg, ex- 
pressed very tritely an opinion, concurred in by all our 
reformers: 


Whatever system is adopted, it should be one capable of great ex- 
pansion in case of emergency or in time of war. The most serious 
obstacle to the efficiency of the army in the beginning of the war was 
the lack of trained or experienced staff officers. Had the government 
been able to have furnished such officers to the general officers, as they 
were appointed, or to corps, division and brigade headquarters, the 
difference both in economy and efficiency would have been very great. 
I see every reason why, in any _— establishment, the freest oppor- 
tunity should be given to the officers of the line of the army to learn 
these important duties. 


General Abner Doubleday, a veteran of the Mexican 
War, who commanded the First Corps at Gettysburg, tersely 
remarked: 


In my opinion, everything in the army should be subordinate to 
the fighting element. To transfer from the line to the staff and from > 
the staff to the line has a tendency to bind all parts together and to 
excite the young officers to study and to emulate each other. 


Twenty years before these hearings were concluded these 
identical opinions existed in the army and were given expres- 
sion by the Secretary of War in his annual report for 1857: 


Attention has been repeatedly called to defects in the organization 
of the army, and to various details in reference to several of its parts. 
As these evils increase with time and practice under them, I must again 
bring them before you. To place the staff in proper relation to the 
rest of the army, the law should collect all the officers doing that branch 
of duty into one corps, to be assigned by authority of the President 
to such duties as each may seem to be best fitted for, securing to each 
the rank and relative position he now holds. But as some staff corps 
are confined to duties requiring special instruction and long experience, 
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their separate organization might be retained. A general provision 
dispensing with the staff bureaus and giving the President authority to 
regulate the duties on the principles above stated, and to transfer, when 
necessary, officers to and from the line and staff, would restore the 
institution to its proper effectiveness. 


With all the evidence laid before the committee of Con- 
gress a conclusion was reached and announced, which, in the 
light of subsequent neglect to provide the instrumentalities 
and detailed laws to govern our preparedness, reads like a 
practical joke: 

Our army is viewed as a nucleus wherein is to be acquired and 
preserved military knowledge and from which should radiate the ele- 
ments of instruction and discipline, thus to form in time of war a 
competent force endowed with talent to direct it as a whole, and pro- 
vided with agencies capable of grasping the responsibility, organization 
and distribution of numerous supplies necessary to the conduct of suc- 
cessful military operations. 


From a period long antedating the Civil War there had 
been a growing tendency on the part of chiefs of staff bu- 
reaus to withdraw from all control by the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army and to recognize no authority except that of 
the Secretary of War. Several years after the close of the 
hearings, from which excerpts have been given, and four 
days after he assumed the office of President, General Grant 
undertook to settle the long-debated question of authority 
by directing the chiefs of bureaus to report to and act under 
the immediate orders of the general commanding the army, 
who at that time was General Sherman. Instead of a loyal 
acceptance of the order, its revocation was accomplished in 
a few days and the bureau chiefs secured an order from the 
new Secretary of War, John A. Rawlins, that all official 
business requiring his action should be submitted by the 
bureau chiefs to the Secretary of War. Under this system 
the Commanding General of the Army became a figurehead 
and did not even have control of orders issued daily in his 
name to the army. The desire of bureau chiefs to be inde- 
pendent of control of the Commanding General led them to 
cause to be inserted in nearly all legislation imposing duties 
upon their bureaus provisions that the business should be 
executed under the Secretary of War. The result was to 
overburden the Secretary of War to such an extent that he 
was unable to give proper attention to the manifcid duties 
thrust upon him. Those responsible for the efficiency and 
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discipline of the army had now lost control of its equipment 
and supply. The absorption by the bureau chiefs of all 
ower carried with it responsibility, as they were to learn 
in the next crisis of war, when the breakdown of their care- 
- fully hedged system gave the reformers the opportunity they 
7-9 striven for since the war with Mexico half a century 
ore. 
In my studies of our military history I have often been 
impressed with the number of proposed reforms that took 
fifty years to bring about. Among the notable things may 
be mentioned smokeless powder, the formula for which was 
purchased by our Government from the inventor in Germany 
in 1846. After being tested by the Ordnance Department 
and its efficiency established, it was recommended by that 
department that the new powder be not adopted, for reasons 
which now would seem uncanny. 

It is remarkable that any of the serious-minded reformers 
should have maintained enthusiasm and hopefulness under 
the discouragements of our antiquated system. The remark 
was often heard that nothing but a sound whipping and 
serious disaster could possibly arouse public opinion suffi- 
ciently to make itself felt in the creation of a correct mili- 


tary policy. 

The condition of affairs in Cuba had attracted our seri- 
ous concern for fifty years and we had endeavored to buy the 
island and evade difficulty. No one dreamed that a war with 
Spain would sever the last of her overseas possessions and 
reopen the whole subject of army reform at the same time, 
but such was the result, for public opinion was aroused over 
our shortcomings to a degree that victory could not assuage 
and still. 

As a result of the general dissatisfaction concerning the 
conduct of the war a new Secretary of War was installed, 
and it soon became evident that he had reached a determina- 
tion to analyze the military system and reconstruct and re- 
form it where necessary. It was a great privilege to be asso- 
ciated in the work, and I have much satisfaction in having 
participated in many reforms which are now repaying a 
thousand-fold for all the strain incident to their accomplish- 
ment. 

It had been my good fortune to have served under Emory 
Upton, a rare and far-seeing student. Selected by General 
Sherman to make a tour of the world to study the military 
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systems with a view to improving our own, he visited many 
countries, and upon his return made a comprehensive report, 
which was promptly filed in the pigeonholes of the War De- 
partment. General Upton then embraced his conclusions 
and recommendations in a volume, The Armies of Europe 
and Asia, and found a publisher with sufficient patriotism 
to print the book. Among the first magazine articles written 
by me nearly thirty years ago was one in which I urged that 
Upton’s work be not allowed to die without action. I was 
a lieutenant then and little dreamed that within ten or twelve 
years I should be in a position to present briefs to a lawyer 
Secretary, backed by the studies of Upton concerning several 
important reforms. 

It has been a matter of serious regret to me that some of 
those who had long ago so clearly comprehended the defects 
of our military system were not among the living to witness 
the final accomplishment of many of the reforms they had 
urged in vain. Few, if any, of their plans have been adopted 
as a whole, but the seed they had sown bore fruit in the 
establishment of the detail system, post-graduate schools and 
finally a General Staff Corps. All this was brought about 
in the face of much inertia and sometimes serious opposition. 
When I had submitted for approval a general order prepared 
by me after long study of all the points involved, and which 
established the Army War College, the General Service and 
Staff School, and Garrison schools, as part of a system in- 
tended to codrdinate military education, I was astounded to 
learn that the Commanding General of the Army had filed 
objections to the abolition of the garrison lyceum, an insti- 
tution established a few years before without standards of 
any kind and with no provisions for graduation from the 
never-ending round of service manuals and essays. The 
record was all against their continuance and the lyceums were 
abolished. With these important matters adjusted, the 
newly-reorganized army of 1901 was prepared for its for- 
ward movement of preparation. There still remained the 
greater accomplishment—the creation of a General Staff. - 

When the preparation of this great and important reform 
was entrusted to me I really believed it possible to create a 
General Staff or and inject it into the then existing sys- 
tem, but eventually it became certain that the best results 
could be obtained only by eliminating the office of Command- 
ing General of the Army, which had long been merely an 
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empty title, luring prominent generals to sure disappoint- 
ment and lifelong grievances. I then submitted the bill which 
created a Chief of Staff with power of supervision and coér- 
dination of bureaus, as well as of the other parts of the mili- 
tary establishment. After many buffetings and storms, it 
was finally enacted into law, but as a salve to the opposition it 
was made operative at a date subsequent to the retirement of 
the incumbent of the office of Commanding General of the 
Army. 
Now that the necessity for a general staff for the army 
has become generally recognized throughout the nation and 
we are proceeding to make war along carefully-planned 
lines, it does not make palatable reading to go over the hear- 
ing of a chief of bureau who asked to be heard in opposition 
to the bill recommended by the Secretary of War and the 
President. He was a typical bureaucrat, with much political 
influence, and secured the defeat of the measure in the fea- 
tures relating to the absorption by the General Staff, of the 
corps of which he was the chief. As he held a permanent 
position, and had many years to serve before reaching the 
age of retirement, an arrangement was entered into whereby 
he could be promoted if he applied for immediate retirement. 

Generally speaking, the chiefs of bureaus were not en- 
thusiastic about outside reformers, but the majority of them 
appeared to rise to the occasion and the revised General Staff 
Bill became a law at the next session. The animus of some of 
the permanent officials, who remained in office while Secre- 
taries came and passed on without leaving serious scars on 
bureaucratic privilege, was never deeply concealed, and in 
later years the bureau chiefs were always assured of the 
sympathy of friends on the committees of Congress, as evi- 
denced by the restrictive clauses appearing at intervals in 
acts intended to limit and hedge in the operations of the Gen- 
eral Staff. Many: of the vindictive opponents of the great 
reform brought about by the introduction of the General 
Staff seem in recent years to have met their Waterloo, and 
the Army moves forward. i 

When an old officer of the regular army harks back to 
the period of the Indian ‘Wars, following close upon the 
cessation of hostilities incident to the Civil War, he has no 
difficulty in reaching definite conclusions as to the causes of 
dissatisfaction and desertions. There was no vegetable com- 
ponent of the ration in those days and part of the soldiers’ 
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flour was taken to support the regimental band, though only 
the organizations at headquarters ever were privileged to 
hear any music. Officers were called upon to contribute for 
the purchase of instruments and music. The men for the 
bands were taken from the strength of small companies. 

My personal experience had been unique, for my urgent 
recommendations as the regimental supply officer that pota- 
toes be added to the ration brought forth a request from the 
Commissary General that my letters on that subject should 
be stopped by order. I survived to see the vegetable ration 
given to our troops, and when I was directed to prepare the 
act reorganizing the army after the war with Spain, I took 
particular pains to procure the legal establishment of bands 
and provision to support them without reduction of the sol- 
dier’s flour ration. With the passing of the years and the 
coming of wars the food and pay have both been bettered, 
until all cause for just complaint has been removed. 

During a long course of years many notes had accumu- 
lated and I prepared a book on the American Army. Fol- 
lowing its publication and my retirement for age soon after, 
I was invited to assist the Military Committee of the Senate 
in preparing the National Defense Act of 1916. I have 
never witnessed an exhibition of patience and patriotism ex- 
ceeding that shown by a small number of the committee in 
listening to advice, and in an earnest endeavor to arrive at 
compromises of the widely divergent interests demanding 
recognition in the new laws. It was shocking to see so many 
evidences of unseemly selfishness, parading under the ban- 
ners of preparedness. The National Guard Association, 
the Dental Association, the Medical Association, the Veteri- 
nary Association, the Chaplains’ Association and other inter- 
ests, all demanding rank and other considerations, with little 
or no regard to the real object of the legislation, the crea- 
tion of a fighting machine. It soon became apparent that 
with general elections approaching no legislation for the 
reorganization of the fighting forces could be obtained with- 
out giving way to the demands of the many associations. 

For many years I had been trying to obtain legislation 
authorizing the appointment of young soldiers in the ranks 
as cadets at West Point. With so much wrangling, it seemed 
that the general bill would be delayed, and I requested the 
committee to act on the provision for these cadet appoint- 
ments as a separate bill. This was immediately assented to, 
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and when the bill prepared by me was laid before the Senate 
the member of that body through whom the National Guard 
committee on legislation was operating expressed the opin- — 
ion that no one but an army officer would object to such a 
measure, and it would meet his approval if half the vacancies 
were given to the National Guard. His amendment was 
accepted, and as the bill became a law a young man in civil 
life may enlist in the National Guard and after one year, 
without any requirement of training of any kind, he enjoys 
the same privilege as his brother in the regulars, who is re- 
quired to render a year’s service in actual training and 
rformance of duty. I then realized that with its threaten- 
ing influence at the polls, the National Guard could defeat 
the reorganization of the Army, unless their demands, in the 
main, were acceded to in the final shaping of the bill. They 
believed in the policy which had shaped their course for some 
years, but I did not because I knew that they could never 
meet the requirements of modern war unless other machinery 
was provided to fill their ranks. My professional objections 
arose from their antagonism to every proposition for a Na- 
tional or Federal force, the only character of army reliable 
for all purposes, in the contests between modern nations-in- 
arms. It is within fair limits to say that had the personal 
and selfish interests, backed up by particular members of 
Congress, abstained from interference in the legislation, a 
law could have been developed under which the nation would 
have prepared for war at a cost of several billions of dollars 
less than has been the case. Nothing could save the coun- 
try but general authority for the President to set aside re- 
strictive machinery and broaden the powers of those who 
best comprehended the war problems confronting the nation. 
General Grant frequently expressed the opinion that 
the nation would have fared better if the regular army had 
been dispersed to train and fight the volunteers of 1861. 
All training of the regular army, under the schemes of 
the reformers had that in view when garrison schools, post- 
graduate schools, and the staff and war colleges were created 
so that every officer should have the opportunity to qualify 
for the examinations required before promotions. Through 
a system of personal records a fair estimate of each officer’s 
ability could always be made. The results are now making 
themselves known under the excellent system of appointing 
experienced regular officers, with due regard to previous 
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rank as far as possible, to train and command the divisions, 
brigades, regiments and other organizations of the new and 
greater army of the United States. 

I endeavored to set forth the difficulties with which we 
had permitted the nation to be embarrassed in an article pub- 
lished in THe NortH American Review for March, 1917, 
entitled “ Our Defective Military System.” Those difficul- 
ties have not all been eliminated, but the nation may take en- 
couragement that all that is possible has been done to mini- 
mize them. 

The cause for which the nation fights is everything. The 
interests of individuals count for nothing except as they 
merge in the common purpose to win victory. Those in con- 
trol of our military problems are equal to the great responsi- 
bility and may be counted upon to secure a correct verdict 
on the fields of battle. When victory has come to our arms 
in decisive and unquesticnable terms, necessity will again 
arise for reorganizing the military establishment. ‘The 
nation’s interests will then be best subserved if we can break 
away from all pre-conceived ideas of hearings and compro- 
mises before the military committees of the Senate and House 
_ and have a joint committee to hear the representatives of the 
General Staff expound plans prepared under instructions 
from the President. The policy under which any reorganiza- 
tion is to be made having been adopted, all hearings as to 
details should be in writing for consideration by a committee 
of the General Staff. When their recommendations have 
been examined and approved by the President, it should be 
made impossible for anyone in the military service to be 
heard in person before the committees of Congress. Public 
opinion should support members of Congress threatened by 
associations of any kind, for the latter represent only human 
selfishness. By this course the nation may come to have a 
military policy which will enable it to maintain a minimum 
establishment in peace, a maximum of efficiency in war, and 
the need for reformers will have passed. 

Harpine Carrer. 


IS NATURE CRUEL? 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


I 


To deny that Nature is cruel, in the strict sense of the 
term, were, to the majority of persons, like denying that 
blood is red, or that fire will burn. We use the term “ cruel ” 
loosely, and interpret the ways of Nature in terms of our 
own psychology. Thus a well-known philosopher and 
writer, Professor Jacks of Manchester College, Oxford, 
in writing upon “ Our Common Foe”” in a recent magazine 
article takes it for granted at the outset that Nature is cruel, 
and moreover, that she is as cruel as the Germans have shown 
themselves to be in this cruelest of all wars. ‘“ There is a 
cruelty in Nature,” he says, “‘ and it has been reserved for our 
age to realize how immense is its range and how appalling 
its effects; ” we realize it, he says, when we read the story 
of Germany’s treatment of her prisoners, the story of her 
submarines, and her conduct toward unoffending non-com- 
batants generally. 

What worse thing could be said about Nature than that 
she is as bad as the Germans? It almost makes us suspect 
treachery and death in her summer breezes and her sunshine. 
Dr. Jacks seeks to justify his charge by averring that man is 
a part of Nature and that in him are summarized her good 
and her evil qualities. Of course, in a certain sense this is’ 
true. But in seeking to solve the problems of his life, man 
separates himself from the rest of Nature and holds himself 
amenable to standards of conduct that he does not apply to 
the orders below him. He regards himself as a superior 
being. He is a part of Nature, but of an emancipated and 
regenerated Nature. He is one with the beasts of the field, 
and the fowls of the air, only in his purely animal aspects. 
As a moral and spiritual being with a sense of truth and 
justice, of mercy and forgiveness, as well as of their op- 
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posites,—falsehood, cruelty, injustice,—he stands on a higher 
plane. He cannot justify his conduct by an appeal to brute 
Nature or to biological laws. His sins are more scarlet and 
his virtues more divine than those of his unmoral and unrea- 
soning brute neighbors. His consciousness of right and 
wrong is the touchstone by which all his deeds are to be tried. 

Tennyson’s agonizing line—“ Nature red in tooth and 
claw ’”—tends, especially in these days of world-wide human 
carnage, to make one see the whole animal kingdom with 
blood-dripping claws and jaws. But it is not so. At its 
worst this “‘ tooth and claw ” business applies only to a frac- 
tion of wild life. The vast army of the seed eaters, the plant 
eaters, the fruit eaters, upon which the flesh eaters subsist, 
and help keep in check, is greatly in the ascendency. 

The whole truth of this matter of the cruelty of Nature 
may be put in a nut-shell: Nature as seen in animal life is 
sanguinary, but only man is cruel. Only man deliberately 
and intentionally inflicts pain, only man tortures his victims, 
and takes pleasure in their agony. No other creature goes 
out of its way to inflict suffering; no other creature acts 
from the motive of cruelty, or the will to give pain. 

Nature kills, but does not torture. The biological laws 
are neither human nor inhuman, they are wnhuman. If in 
following the rule that might makes right, the Germans seek 
their justification by an appeal to the biological laws, then 
do they fall below the beasts of the field, because they are 
moral beings, and know good from evil. _ 

Biological laws are not concerned about the moral law. 
Not till we reach man’s moral nature does this law have any 
validity; then it becomes a biological law, because it has sur- 
vival value. Could the race of man ever have developed as 
we now see it without the conceptions of right and justice 
and the spirit of mutual helpfulness? As time passes, other 
things being equal, the most righteous and humanitarian 
nation will be the most powerful and the most progressive. 
The great strength of the Allied cause in this war is that it 
is founded upon an ideal conception of international justice 
and comity, President Wilson has set this forth in such 
wonderful completeness that it will shine in our political 
firmament for all time like a star of the first magnitude. 
And the weakness of the German cause, and that which will 
result in its ultimate overthrow, is that it is based upon the 
spirit and the aims of the pirate and the highwayman. j 
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When we speak of Nature’s cruelty we are obsessed with 
the idea that blood and death necessarily mean cruelty, where- 
as cruelty, as I have said, means an intentional infliction of 
pain or suffering. Is the surgeon cruel when he performs an 
operation? Do your own carnivorous habits imply cruelty? 
The slaughter-house is not a pleasant object to contemplate; 
the sight of blood disturbs most of us; its sight and smell 
excite even the unreasoning brutes. But it is the wanton 
shedding of blood that reacts unfavorably upon ourselves, 
and makes us indifferent to the suffering which blood so often 
implies. Life is a wonderful and precious gift, and we do 
not like to see it wantonly destroyed. 

Professor Jacks speaks of “the hot foul breath of Na- 
ture’s cruelty,” a sentence which is mild enough when applied 
to the Germans, but which is not justified when applied to 
universal Nature. We can hardly accuse the laws of mat- 
ter and force of being cruel when they destroy us; if they 
were not true to themselves, what permanence would there 
be to life or to anything else? Fire and flood, the earthquake 
and the tornado, cause pain and death, gravity will crush 
us as soon as sustain us, but these forces are not cruel, because 
there is no will to inflict suffering; they are a part of the sys- 
tem of things upon which our life and well-being depend. 

Nature, in the action of her mechanical and chemical 
forces as they go their way about us, is apparently as indif- 
ferent to man as to all other forms of life, but, to speak in 
the same terms of our human experience, something must 
have been solicitous about man or he would not be here and 
in a world so well suited to his development and well-being. 
In the conflict of forces he has had to take his chances with 
other forms of life, but his powers of adaptation and inven- 
tion far surpass those of all other creatures. Not an atom, 
not a pebble, will turn aside to save him from destruction; 
unrelenting and unpitying Nature is the school in which his 
powers have been developed, and for him to call Nature 
“cruel ” in her treatment of him is for a child to upbraid the 
parent whose guidance and discipline foster and safeguard 
the mre man. Could man have become man on any other 
terms? . 

Love is creation’s final law, though Tennyson seems to 
doubt it when he looks upon Nature as “red in tooth and 
claw.” But tooth and claw do not necessarily imply cruelty, 
since the cruelest of all animals—man—has them not; they 
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imply the dependence of one form of life upon another form, 
and are thus associated in our minds with that most heinous 
of all crimes, murder. It is Nature’s seeming indifference 
to life which causes us to charge her with cruelty. Our minds 
can take in but a fraction of the total scheme of things, and 
what we do take in we make a personal application of to our- 
selves. We humanize when we should generalize. The love 
of the Eternal for man appears not to be that of a father for 
his son, or of a mother for her child; it is more like that of a 
general for his army; he is going to lead that army through 
toil and agony and death, but he is going to lead it to victory. 
The long road of evolution which man has traversed is a hard 
road, but the battle is won. He has paid the price of his 
development in toil and suffering, but the victory is at last 
secure. The flower and fruit of his moral and spiritual 
nature have come in the fullness of time. 

The Germans have wilfully turned their backs upon the 
natural biological law of righteousness or rightness, and their 
punishment is sure to be swift and adequate. They have 
made a religion of cruelty, as man alone has exhibited it, and 
have cultivated the will to destroy and defame till mankind, 
with one accord, has bestowed upon them their ancestral 
name, the Huns. They have gone forth to burn and pillage 
and murder, and, so far as lay in their power, to destroy the 
very earth of the peoples they sought to conquer. They have 
summoned to their aid all the diabolical forces of which 
chemistry is capable, and if they could control the seismic 
and meteorological forces as well, who doubts that they would 
make a desert, blackened with fire and torn by earthquakes, 
where dwell the nations that oppose them? 

The spirit they have shown in this war, and the nefarious 
crimes they have been guilty of, make it a serious question 
whether or not they should not be forever cast out from the 
family of civilized nations; whether indeed they should not 
be completely wiped off the map as a nation, and their power 
for further evil forever destroyed. 

“There is no place in the world of the future,” says Dr. 
Jacks, “ for a people whose policy is tainted by the instinct 
for cruelty.” | 

If Nature were as cruel as the Germans are, if the same 
lust for blood and suffering had run in her veins, if she had, 
in the same spirit of riot and wantonness, destroyed her own 
creatures and laid waste her own provinces, would you or I, 
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aaa else, have been here to pass judgment upon her 
oings? 

There is blood and death in the jungle, but no lust of 
pain; but in the German prisons, and in the path of Ger- 
many’s armies, there is the deliberate infliction of suffering 
and agony for their own sakes, so that for generations to 
come the name of Germany will stand for all that is selfish, 
cruel, unchivalrous, ignoble, insulting, and bestial in human 
history. The Prussian officer spits in the face of his prisoners . 
of a like rank, and follows this with insulting epithets and 
blows, and seeks in every way to bring them down to his own 
bestial level. The Prussian nurse brings to a wounded 
British soldier the glass of water he begs for, holds it close 
to his face, then pours it on the ground and hands him the 


empty glass. 
II 


Nature has an anesthetic of her own which she uses in 
taking life. The carnivorous animals inflict far less pain 
than appearances would seem to indicate. Tooth and claw 
usually overwhelm by a sudden blow, and sudden blows be- 
numb and paralyze. Violence in this light is the handmaiden 
of Mercy. If the surgeon could perform his operations in 
the same sudden and violent manner, an anesthetic would 
rarely be needed. Livingston was conscious of but little pain 
when in the jaws of a lion, and its prey no doubt feels as 
little. The human criminal, electrocuted or hung or be- 
headed, probably experiences but little conscious suffering. 
_ Anyone whose life has been suddenly imperilled by a railway 
or a runaway accident knows how blessed is the blankness 
which comes over his mind at the most critical moment; the 
suddenness and intensity of his alarm blots out consciousness, 
and he retains no memory of just what happened. The sol- 
dier in battle may be seriously or fatally wounded and not be 
aware of it till some time afterward. A crushing or tearing 
blow disrupts the machinery of sensation. It is only when 
we put ourselves in the place of the mouse with which the 
cat is playing that we pity it; it does not experience the agony 
we would feel under like conditions; it is usually unwounded; 
it does not know what awaits it and its comparative freedom 
of movement soothes its alarm. 

Dr. Jacks speaks of the bloody work of the struggle for 
existence, but the struggle for existence is largely a bloodless 
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struggle of adaptation. Through it, every creature sooner 
or later finds its place, finds where it fits into the scheme of 
things. Through it the mouse finds its place, and the lion 
its, and man has found his. Living bodies are not ready- 
made, so to speak, like the parts of machinery; they are con- 
stantly in the making, and their making is a process of trans- 
formation. The horse, as we know him, was millions of years 
in the making; so was the elephant; so was man; so was every 
other form of life. The struggle for existence as a whole is 
cruel only so far as all discipline and all insensible modifica- 
tions and adaptations under the pressure of environment are 
cruel; it is good in the guise of evil; it is the stern beneficence 
of impartial law. The greater the power of adaptation, the 
more fit is the animal or plant to survive, and this power of 
adaptation is mainly what distinguishes living bodies from 
non-living. Inanimate bodies tend to adjust themselves to 
one another through mechanical laws; animate bodies tend 
to adapt themselves to one another and to their environment 
through vital laws. 

The struggle for existence is for the most part a struggle 
with inanimate nature—with climate, soil, wind, flood. -A 
peaceful struggle is going on all around us at all times, 
among men as among animals and plants: a struggle to live, 
to compel Nature to yield us the things needed for our lives. 
It is not often competition—an effort to win what another 
must lose: it is an effort to seize and appropriate the elements 
that all may have on equal terms, by the exercise of strength, 
industry, wit, prudence. Life is predacious only to a limited 
extent. In the wilds, in the jungle, one form devours another 
form, but Nature compensates. A fuller measure of life is 
given to those forms that are the prey of other forms; they 
are more prolific. The rats and mice are vastly more pro- 
lific than the weasels or the owls that feed upon’ them; the 
rabbits have ten young to one of their enemy, the fox; the 
lesser birds greatly outnumber the hawks; the little fishes 
that are the food of the big fishes swarm in the sea. 

Probably no species is ever exterminated by its natural 
enemies. These enemies only keep it in check. The birds 
keep the insects from ruining vegetation, which is the source 
of all food. Slay all the lions in Africa, and probably the 
struggle for existence of the antelope tribe would soon be 
harder than it is now. Hence the animals of prey are a good 


gift even to the animals they prey upon. The plus of the 
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breeding instinct of the latter would in time result in over- 
population and in famine. 

The things that are preyed upon are more joyous and 
contented than their enemies. The carnivorous animals are 
solitary and morose, the birds of prey are the same. The 
chipmunk seems to have a much better time than the weasel, 
the bluebird than the ow] that lines its nest with blue feathers. 
One might envy the song sparrow, or the vesper sparrow, 
or the robin, but never the shrike nor the sharp-skinned hawk 
that pursue them. The eagle is a grand bird, but evidently 
the lark is much the happier. The jay devours the eggs and 
the young of the smaller birds, but these birds greatly out- 
strip him in the race of life..- The murderers evidently have 
less joy in their lives than the murdered. The crow rarely 
sheds blood, and, compared with the hawk, he is a happy-all- 
the-year-round vagabond. 

Nature has made the wild creatures fearful of their nat- 
ural enemies, and has endowed them with means to escape 
them; then she has equipped these enemies with weapons and 
instincts to defeat this (her own) purpose. She plays one 
hand against another. Wild life is divided into two warring 
camps, and, as in our own wars, new devices for defense on 
the one hand are met with new devices of attack on the other. 
The little night rodents have big and sharp eyes, but the 
owl that preys upon them has big and sharp eyes also, and 
his flight is as silent as a shadow. You see, Nature is im- 
partial; she has the good of all creatures at heart. If it is 
- good for the hawk to eat the bird, it is good for the bird to 
be equipped with swift wings and sharp eyes to evade the 
hawk. A little more advantage on either side and the game 
would be blocked—the birds would fail, or the hawks would 
starve. As it is, “ the race is to the swift and the battle to 
the strong.” Nature keeps the balance. Action and reaction 
are equal. The skunk and the porcupine have little or no 
fear, neither have they much wit. Their weapons of defence 
are nearly always ready, and that of the porcupine acts 
automatically; that of the skunk is a little more deliberate 
and inflicts less pain, but gives great discomfort and dis- 
comfiture. 

Nature keeps one form in check with another form, and 
thus, like a wise capitalist, distributes her investments so that 
the income is constant. If she put her funds all in mice and 
birds, the cats and owls would soon starve; if she put them 
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all in woodchucks, the pastures and meadows would soon fail 
the herds. And this reminds me how man often disturbs the 
balance of nature; the clearing up and the cultivation of the 
land have held in check the natural enemies of the wood- 
chucks—foxes and owls—at the same time that they have 
greatly increased the woodchuck’s sources of food supply, 
so that in some sections these rodents have become a real pest 
to the farmer. The same changed conditions appreciably 
favor the meadow mice, and they, too, seem to be on the 
increase. But this increase again may stimulate the increase 
of the mice-hunting hawks, and thus the balance be main- 
tained. Herein lies the danger of introducing new forms of 
wild life in a country—their natural enemies are not always 
on hand to check them. The mongoose has overrun Jamaica 
and has not yet found an adequate natural enemy. Intro- 
duced into this country it would be an incalculable calamity, 
though in time it would doubtless meet with a natural check. 
Our weasels, to which family the mongoose belongs, are pro- 
lific, and seem to have few natural enemies, and yet 
they do not unduly increase; it seems as if some unknown 
hand must stay them. They prey upon all the smaller 
' rodents and find them easy victims, yet these rodents are 
vastly more numerous than the blood suckers. I often see 
marks upon the snow where the muskrat and the rabbit have 
fallen. before them, and yet one sees scores of these animals 
to one weasel or mink. 

How our domestic animals would suffer if they had the 
gift of ideation and knew what awaited them! Pope antici- 
pated me when he wrote: 


The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed —_ 
Had he thy reason could he skip and play? 


Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 


If the horse only knew his own strength, and knew that 
he had “ rights,” would there not soon be a horse rebellion? 
Would the swine and the cattle fatten in their pens and stalls 
if they knew what is before them? Animals suffer no mental 
anguish either over the past or concerning the future; they 
live in the present moment; no future looms before them, no 

ast haunts their memories. Their pain is brief, their joy 
is unconscious; they live to feed and breed; they slay without 
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penalties, and they are slain without remorse; they find their 
place and live their day, and Mother Nature reaps the 
harvest. 

Would we have a world without struggle or pain or fric- 
tion of any kind? Good means ease, leisure, security; but it 
means something more: it means achievement, victory, the 
overcoming of evil, the development of power, the making of 
the world a better place to live in, and much more. Is Nature 
a tyrant because we have to earn our living? Because we 
have to plow and plant and hoe? Because flood and fire will 
destroy us, and the winds wrack us, if we loose our grip? 
We have life on these terms, the terms of struggle; they are 
the conditions that beget and sustain life. A world void of 
evil, as we use the word, would be a world void of good also; 
it would be a negative world. Without death there can be 
no life; without struggle there can be no power. 


JoHN Burrovuens. 


TO A FRIEND IN ROME 


BY ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 


Amica Mia: 

It is a warm May night. I have been in a garden where 
the moonlight falls on a little marble Pan, playing his pipe 
at the edge of a sunken pool. I was sent there to rest, and 
‘I sat on the low stone parapet about the pool, and thought 
of you in Italy. Almost for the moment it might have been 
one of our Roman gardens. But to let my eyes rove was to 
find myself still in New England. The garden runs along 
the southern side of a white wooden house with green shut- 
ters. The flower beds flout the long winter with early tulips. 

Lilies of the valley lurk in their depths of green. Elm trees, 
freshly leaved, soar in buoyant dignity above the white fence, 
and upon the soft air drifts the scent of lilacs. 

But in the midst of New England traditions a lover of 
Italy has set a little formal space of clear water, and placed 
at its rim the gay-hearted, goat-footed little Pan, whose 

_ pointed ears still seem to listen for the evening note of the 

nightingale, whose pipe, held with careless rapture to his 
lovely mouth, still seems to call to shepherds on the hillsides 
of Italy. And so, although I belong here and tarry here 
among the elms and the lilacs, my heart follows you down 
over the Alps and the Apennines, through olive groves and 
ilexes, to the gates of Rome. Or are there no ilexes and no 
olive trees any longer? I am told that vast tracts of silvery 
gray orchards have been cut down to supply with fuel the 
munition factories of Italy. Nothing—not even the terrible 
stories of the refugees whom you have gone to save—has so 
ram me with a sense of the difference between now and 
then. 
Then! . . . The night sighs with memories. For it 
was May when we were first in Rome together. Roses filled 
the gardens and hung over the walls and comforted the 
Forum. Jocund Stefano and you, in your bridal bloom, had 
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come down from Géttingen. I came from Leipzig, and 
silver-tongued Jerry and Christopher, son of the morning, 
joined us from Munich. It was a quarter of a century ago 
and we were having our academic Wanderjahr. “ In those 
brave days, when we were twenty-one,” Prussia had not yet 
destroyed the Germany of rede! and homely charm, of 
industry and untrammelled thought and beautiful music. 
We had become devoted, in our various cities, to the simple, 
hearty, human ways of a people whom we had found not 
elegant but kind, not fastidious but warm-hearted, not en- 
chanting but lovable. Frdéhlichkeit and Heiterkeit and 
Gemiitlichkeit—these were daily assets in our environment. 
In the tidy parks and public gardens men and women and 
children really seemed to us merry and gay and of a cosy 
friendliness. But when the University faculties ceased from 
lecturing, and spring was in the air, we stretched our wings 
and made the immemorial flight from the north to Italy. 

In spite of the roses, my first memory of Rome always 
comes clad in a shimmer of gold and purple, because of the 
wistaria that clustered thick in the sunshine at the T're Fon- 
tane, on that early May morning when you and I walked in 
the old cloisters there, and found a certain tranquilizing 
release from the turbid ebb and flow of the persistent cen- 
turies. Indeed, as I dreamed tonight in Pan’s New England 
garden, I found all my memories of our first Italian spring 
set within fragments of landscape or against pictorial back- 
grounds. Behind all our young activities in the ageless city 
I saw little sections of Italian loveliness, like the backgrounds 
in frescoes of Pinturicchio or Ghirlandajo, or almost any 
other Renaissance painter who was also a son of Italy. For 
they all, loving her as mother and mistress in one, saw her 
face behind the holy employments of their saints and angels 
and Madonnas. So for us, in those happy days, legend and 
history were painted against hills and groves and streams 
which were forever young. 

Jerry used to say that the habit of mixing soil and soul 
in Italy began centuries before the Renaissance. Nobody in 
any age has ever known Rome’s soul as Virgil did, and no- 
body has ever been a more passionate lover of the physical 
beauty of her Italian domain. From it sprang the ardor 
and the romance of his youth. It became for him, and there- 
fore for posterity, inextricably mingled with the hopes of 
humanity. Italy’s gentleness and beneficient fecundity, her 
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stately cities and the towns piled on hillsides above ancient 
and storied rivers, her embosomed lakes and girdling seas, 
her olive trees and ilexes, her roses and nightingales, her 
mornings and evenings, her stars and moon, turned a youth 
who never knew Eros into a reverent lover of this Mother 
of fruits and Mother of men. For him even Rome’s grandeur 
wore a smile. And so it is for us. The grace and loveliness 
of Italy haunt us when we are away from her. The mutila- 
tion of her adorable body, even while her soul endures, leaves 
us stricken. 

But in those old days we had no thought that we ourselves 
should some day suffer for her like this. The glorious new 
Italy, unshackled from the last of her oppressors, covered the 
span of our own lives. 

Do you remember how we talked of these things the last 
day we were all together, on the warm slope of a hill, under 
a beech-tree? It was a perfect afternoon, up on the heights 
near Rome. We had climbed through gray-green orchards, 
where peasants in blue clothes were piling dark olives into 
blue carts. Superb lights, from the conflict of sun and clouds, 
played over the Campagna. Snow lay brightly on the distant 
Apennines. Below us the Tiber flowed through the actual 
landscape, as it flows through many a landscape of our 
dreams. The Tyrrhene sea, afar off, was beautified anew by 
a strange sheen of verdure laid athwart its field of blue. We 
talked of Virgil and his Rome, and of the decline and fall, 
and of the Huns and Goths and Vandals. And then, plac- 
idly and pleasantly, we anticipated our return to the Ger- 
mans, quite as if the ghosts of their ancestors were laid in 
them forever, and their modern civilization were sound and 
blooming, and benignly able to nourish our questing minds. 

And now, after a quarter of a century, consider our 
ghastly disillusionment! For our generation, the conscious- 
ness of being cheated is one of the bitterest by-products of 
the war. If these people whom we trusted were capable of 
succumbing to Prussia’s godless philosophy, then they never 
were what they seemed to us to be. Prussian poison could 
have destroyed only a body politic which already was weak- 
ened and diseased. 

In our youth we five were among the dupes of Germany. 
And now, in our middle life, we five have become atoms in the 
cosmic misery inflicted by her. You and Stefano have left 
your home and ease to carry the Red Cross to Italian vic- 
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tims of her fury. Christopher—strange fate for a darling of 
Fortune!—is a captive within her horrid borders, snatched 
as he was coming home to us, and hidden away in depths of 
silence. And Jerry? Ah, Jerry has already died for Rome 
and lies in Roman earth. He-was the best Roman of us all, 
and it was fitting that he should serve her in her hour of 
need, earn from her king the Order of the Crown, and be 
sent back, dead, from the front—where a civilian’s pity had 
taken him—with military ceremonial. Dramatic burial was 
suited to his vivid, vibrant life, which was played out with 
such noble gusto before our tender eyes. Always, you 
know, from his youth on, we were, for him, spectators and 
audience. But now the eager, burning speech of his living 
mouth is stilled. You will go to the old cemetery by the 
Pyramid to see his grave, mute and tranquil under the 
cypress trees. 

But I—alas! my portion is more meagre. I am left 
behind in a land where no garden is devastated, and no moon- 
lit evening is laden with the drone and the pulsing beat of 
a bestial “ Gotha bird.” You left me and went off on a trans- 
port, convoyed against the beasts of the sea. Consciousness 
of my own paler fate was swallowed up in hopes for you, 
and also in the exaltation of pride in our national power to — 
send aid to suffering Europe. I was in New York with you, 
and they were wonderful days for our American hearts. 
I have been in the great city when I enjoyed it and when I 
scorned it, when I hated it and when I feared it. But as 
we made you ready to sail out from its harbor I felt toward 
it a passionate gratitude, because it was great and rich and 
mighty and resistless. The sumptuous beauty of Fifth Ave- 
nue seemed consecrated to the spirit’s purpose. Wall Street 
and lower Broadway, teeming with the material resources 
of civilization, seemed dedicated to the maintenance of power 
with honor, of pride with wisdom, of strength with justice. 
The flags of many nations were allied and entangled with 
our own in the free air. I was filled with the solemn joy, 
the sacrificial devotion of our participation in the cause for 
which France and England and Italy had bied so long. For 
Italy I felt a reverent compassion, knowing her poverty and 
her pride. It is blessed to pity where one has adored, to 
give where one has received. Buoyed up by a vicarious pas- 
sion, I saw you go with no regret for my own detention. 

But lately I have been again depressed by my specific 
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uselessness. This afternoon I was a “ four minute speaker ” 
for the Red Cross, in a vaudeville house. I sat in the wings 
waiting for “ The Phoney Father” to be over. Acrobats 
were to come after me—female ones, little, painted, scantily- 
clothed creatures, who came up to consult the time-card above 
my chair, and gave me smiles of pleasant professional sym- 
pathy. The stage hands shifted the scenery so that the gaudy 
trapezes might not be caught in the smug little parlor of 
the ardent lovers. My moment arrived. The phoney father 
began to bless the lovers, for I heard a burst of relieved 
applause from the front. My heart thumped, but I thought 
of you carrying the Red Cross into hell, and of Christopher’s 
need of the same Cross. A busy man in overalls hurriedly 
turned some cranks for electric currents, threw open the stage 
door, and uttered a sharp “now!” I dashed for the lime- 
light and opened my mouth. Four minutes later, with all 
virtue emptied out of me, I walked down the darkened aisle 
of the house, while a reel of “‘ Swat the Kaiser,” patriotically 
run in before the acrobats, was sending the shadowy crowds 
into gusts of laughter. Is anyone going to give one dime 
more because of me? Why am I not with you in Italy? 

I have a friend in Academe, a middle-aged historian, who 
has at last shaken himself free and is about to sail for France 
under the banner of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
I am glad for him, because here he has been unable to main- 
tain his mental equilibrium. He has grown strained and 
nervous, unable to work in his accustomed orbit. With all 
my heart I proffered my congratulations. Then I asked 
what his wife and children were to do in his absence, and he 
replied with a certain grim humour: “ That is their affair. 
I must tie up to the biggest thing in history.” i almost 
ejaculated, “ how masculine! ”—but was stayed by the swift 
memory of another friend, a woman, who has left her little 
children with her husband—as his affair—and gone as a 
nurse to Serbia. It is not a question of sex, but of the inner 
voice. 

My inner voice bids me stay. Massive prohibitions, like 
amoral Verdun, withstand all impulses and passions. There- 
fore, I do the common chores of home and state, and make 
such common limited sacrifices as are possible in a land of 
safety and plenty. And then—I wait. I wait for Christo- 
pher’s return. I wait for General Foch to give the order for 
a final offensive. I wait for autocracy to be conquered. 
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I wait for the forces of Thor to be vanquished by the forces 
of Christ. I wait for the wrath of God to purify the world. 
I wait for the Germans to repent and be forgiven. I wait 
for a new earth and a new heaven. ; 

Waiting is never full of exaltation. It involves a con- 
tinuous and exhausting divorce between outward activities 
and inward mood. It is confusedly mingled with a sense 
of baffling unreality. It requires endurance rather than ini- 
tiative, patience rather than enthusiasm. It chills the heart, 
it deadens the mind. But the soul it tries and tests. For to 
triumph over suspense is a profound moral necessity. The 
negation of waiting must not be allowed to foil or to retard 
those creative processes of man’s spirit which are to result 
in the regeneration of our world. 

Those of us who wait receive little encouragement from 
the more fortunate. They go to tie up to the biggest thing 
in history, and they imply that what happens within us is 
but our “own affair,” in no way affecting the woe or the 
grandeur of these times. Sometimes a cold dread comes 
upon me that even between you and me will yawn that 
“ gulf ” which, we at home are forever reminded, threatens 
to open between those who go and those who stay. That, 
I think, would be the final crushing burden upon a heavy 
heart—your denial of the efficacy of our waiting. 

And yet it is true that waiting in itself is barren of spir- 
itual character. Its quality depends upon its choice of com- 
panionship. Bound up with a denial of the Spirit, it is a 
form of hell. But accompanied by belief, it has in it the 
assurance of dawn, the hope of spring, the vision of heaven, 
the promise of God. By faith a stagnant and brackish pool 
is transformed into a fountain of Life. 

Life! In the garden tonight, as Pan’s pipe teased from 
the shadows the memory of a bygone May, the triumphant 
word suddenly filled the air, and called me to the heart of 
Rome. Here was no nostalgia for youth or for peace, no 
compassion, however humble, no restless longing to be ren- 
dering a personal service. In the place of these tense emo- 
tions came a great tranquility, and a sense of sustenance and 
renewal. The pictures of Rome which had flashed upon m 
inward eye were no longer fragments of her eternal loveli- 
ness, but symbols of her eternal life. 

Rome is the mother of human living. Within her have 
existed all the power and weakness, all the beauty and ugli- 
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ness, all the wisdom and ignorance, all the goodness and sin 
of men. She is without epoch and without time. Sages 
from Chaldaea, prophets from Jerusalem, artists and philos- 
ophers from Athens, all drifted to her care and keeping. Into 
her once poured, to be reborn, strange new lives from barbaric 
Gaul and Britain and Germany. The Middle Ages were 
only moments in her millennia. The Renaissance but clus- 
tered in fruitage on her ancient vine. The proud protag- 
onists of a modern and mighty world have sought her out, for 
adoration or for conquest. 

Every philosophy has been taught in Rome. Every 
religion has been practised there. There, in divers ways and 
in divers manners, God has been revealed and travestied, wor- 
shipped and denied. Every purity and every impurity, every 
success and every failure, can be found in some hour of 
Rome as her life unrolls and never ends. Democracy and 
autocracy have clashed there. Order and barbarism have 
fought there. Evil and cruelty have dishonored Rome. Jus- 
tice and mercy have glorified her. Weakness has destroyed 
her. Strength has rebuilt her. Of all the cities wrought by 
men she alone has known endless resurrections after endless 
deaths. Athens and Paris, Berlin and Stamboul stand for 
some qualitative achievement, good or evil, in the develop- 
ment of the race. Rome stands for life piled on life, for the 
infinite capacities, the immortal potentialities of men’s life 
on earth. 

And, behold! Within the infinite lies always victory. 
Crumbling under the Hun in one millennium, in another, 
Rome withstands him and routs his vassal. Enslaved by 
emperors once, she fights for freedom now. Broken into 
fragments in one century, in another she becomes the heart 
and pulse of a whole and united Italy. Harboring spiritual 
leaders who would betray her soul for their own temporal 
advantage, she emerges to fight for the cause of eternity. 
Unnumbered and numberless have been her experiences, her 
sins, her dangers, her disasters. And yet, when destiny 
begins to sift the souls of nations, and the clash of Armaged- 
don fills earth and sea and sky, she marches forth to battle 
on the side of God. 

Roma victrix is Life victorious. Tomorrow I will play 
my little part, say my little say, upon the stage of now and 
here. Tonight I Jean upon the breast of Rome. I wait, 


with faith. ANNE C. E. ALLINson. 


BOMBARDED 


BY CICELY HAMILTON 


Ir was a town that had grown with the ages, and the mark 
of the ages was upon it; you lost yourself easily in the curv- 
ing streets that followed the course of old waterways long 
dry, old ramparts long levelled with the ground. The ram- 
parts and waterways were gone, but they had moulded the 
city to their shape, forcing those who dwelt there to tread 
in the footsteps of their fathers; and though modernities, in 
the shape of railway lines and a factory or two, had estab- 
lished themselves on its spreading outskirts, the heart and 
core was old France—old provincial France, individual and 
Picard; an entity the centuries had made and fashioned and 
whose like no future, whatever its splendor, shall bring forth. 
If it lies in ruins it dies utterly; a successor may be born to 
it, may rise on its ashes, may bear its name and flourish 
exceedingly ; but to make it what it was would need the trick 
of vanished hands and the vision of dead men’s eyes. 

If it dies, it is not Rheims or Amiens, and there will be 
no great clamor over its death; those who knew it will grieve, 
those who drew their sustenance from it will be ruined, but 
to such of the outside world who hear of the fact its impor- 
tance will be purely the importance of an incident of war. 
It is one of the many quiet glories of France whose charm, 
in the old days, its children took for granted and the ordinary 
tourist passed by; and if its fate has any interest to those 
not immediately concerned, it is only because it is typical and 
is dying as other towns have died. 


It had been said among us that some day it must cer- 
tainly come; there were reasons, strategical and obvious, why 
the period of immunity that had lasted since the early days 
of the war must shortly be drawing to an end. Yet even 
while we said so, we lived as we had always lived, in the 
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security that comes of custom, and, native and alien, military 
and civilian, we went on with our several businesses. The 
market was weekly spread in the shadow of the church, the 
peasant-farmer chaffered and sold at a profit, the shop- 
keeper and innkeeper filled their pockets, and in the offices 
of military departments the typewriter clicked and the clerk 
filed his documents as usual. On the hills above the town 
you could hear the guns insistent at the front, that in the 
last few weeks had drawn nearer; but the hills above the 
town broke the sound to the dwellers in the hollow, and it 
was only at night, when the town was very still, that you 
could catch the echo of a drumming that never was silent. 
So we lived very steadily and, I think, for the most part 
without fear. 
The first alarm crashed oddly out through music; per- 
haps in the town the promised signal had been sounded, but 
we, in the concert-hall, had not heard it. Halfway through 
the programme was the item “ Pianoforte Solos ”; whereof 
(a) was the Chopin Nocturne in C Sharp Minor and (b) the 
Chopin Waltz in A Flat. The studio adjoining our dwell- 
ing-house, which we had transformed into a concert-room 
and miniature theatre, was filled with its customary audience; 
officers, for the most part employed in the town, with a 
sprinkling of others passing through from the trenches and 
towards them, and a lesser sprinkling of women. Here and 
there was a blue French tunic and here and there a French 
civilian, conspicuous amongst the many uniforms. . . . 
The Waltz in A Flat was unplayed that night; the Nocturne 
in C Sharp Minor was not yet at an end when the anti- 
aircraft thudded and the first bombs fell on the town. For 
an instant the melody wavered as the clamor of conflict broke 
out; then, steadying itself, it flowed evenly on and was 
quietly audible above the thud of the batteries, the shaking 
of the windows, and the savage knocker-rap of the raachine- 
guns. It was said to me afterwards that the girl who played 
on evenly was foolish; as the sides of the building were largely 
of glass, it should, at the first alarm, have been cleared of its 
audience; but the critic himself spoke admiringly of her 
foolishness and when the nocturne had reached its end the 
applause rang out cheerfully and loud. Then came a mo- 
ment’s hesitation—some moving, some uncertain what to do; 
till, after someone entered with orders to put out all lights, © 
we rose and streamed out from the hall. That, though we 
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knew it not, was the last concert destined to be held there; 
in a day or two more the little hall was a windowless ruin. 

The raid that night was even as every other raid: a long 
waiting while the double-noted engines droned, while the 
batteries thundered from the hills around, and every now and 
then the house shivered as a bomb struck a nearby mark. 
Once we thought the ordeal ended and came out into the 
open—to hear the nearing drone of a second onslaught and 
retreat once more behind our walls. Some chose the cellars 
and others held stubbornly to sitting-rooms—where tea might 
be brewed and pretence made of carrying on as usual. . . . 
In the end a silence that lasted, the grave, windless silence 
of night, and the air, as we came to it, sulphurous and heavy 
- with dust. The night being windless, the dust hung, a haze 
above the ground; and through it came suddenly a man who, 
knowing me, caught at my arm. 

“ The office has gone—J., all of them. ‘They told me not 
to tell you—there’s a bomb right through—— ” 

As he ran he flung back something more about the police 
not letting us through, but there was no one to stay us as 
we made our way down the short street that led to the ruin. 
At the end of it broken glass, fallen tiles and beams, and 
- figures moving through the darkness—and the first I ran 
against was one of those I had gathered was dead. Of the 
news that had sickened me this much only was true—the rear 
of the building had been wrecked. Half a dozen houses 
adjoining were in ruin and ruin absolute; a torpedo had 
brought them crumbling to the ground and there were dead 
men enough beneath the rubble; but those I knew and feared 
for had escaped unhurt since the front of their office had 
stood. We groped about the wreckage and talked of their 
escape—inadequately. . . . As we walked back the silence 
was like clean, cool water; the dust-haze had settled and one 
side of the street was silver-grey in moonlight, the other side 
in sharp-cut velvet shadow. As with all old towns, the moon- 
light was gracious to this one. 

With the morning the extent of the damage was made 
visible; and as the next sun went down there began the 
nightly exodus. Even those the least learned in military 
matters knew the reason why their town was a bait and a 
target for the enemy; knew also that other towns, a few miles 
off, had already been harried to the desertion point. And the 
place was not large enough to hide its wounds; every man 
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was near neighbor to some ruin wrought and feared to be 
nearer yet; thus with the falling of night the houses emptied 
themselves and were locked and left to their silence, while 
the owners trailed out along the roads. Some found lodging 
in the neighboring villages, and some, when the neighboring 
villages were filled, lay and slept under hedges or in patches 
of the frequent woodland. On the second night rumor had it 
that “they ” tried again and were forced to turn back by a 
barrage a few miles away; on the third night they defied aud 
eluded the barrage and again there was havoc in the town. 
On that night it was that our concert-hall went and a bomb 
exploded in our courtyard; so that the next day we wrestled 
unceasingly with the incursions of the French small boy— 
who, armed with knives and other piercing instruments, made 
free of our dwelling and the holes in its walls, that he might 
extract therefrom fragments of metal to be treasured in his 
pockets as souvenirs. 

No war, I suppose, save this, has seen what vou then 
might see nightly: the regular desertion and emptying of a 
city, its abandonment as dusk came down. In the old wars 
men fled into walled towns for refuge from their enemy; in 
our wars the wall, when the night comes down, is a trap that 
you fly from to the open. Thus with sunset the town scat- 
tered forth its inhabitants, sent them broadcast to north and 
to south; carts crawled out of it and motors sped, and at the 
side of the road was the endless procession afoot. Here and 
there came a column of soldiers tramping orderly out of the 
danger zone; the emigration was organized as well as volun- 
tary, and there remained in the place only those who were 
kept there by duty. From some among these came a pathetic 
request for the loan of a cellar we no longer required—they 
having no refuge of their own. 

The town before ten was a dead town shuttered; a shell 
of abandoned homes and unslept-in beds. Suddenly and in 
the course of a few swift days its reason for existence had 
passed and it was no longer a town but a mockery. Its 
streets were a semblance and a counterfeit only; had they 
been real, men would have lived in them and gone about their 
business and their leisure. For the spirit of the house is the 
“dweller therein, and without him the life has gone out of it. 

* The life that went nightly out of the city drifted many 
miles along the roads. All the countryside was scattered 
with men and with women who strained their ears when the 
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- Gothas came down and the batteries fought for their homes; 
who lay on the hills and watched the wheeling of the search- 
light and, on the evil night when the dump blew up, saw a 
valley aglow with flame; who peered from beneath hedges 
and through windows of cottages, and wondered what morn- 
ing and the journey home would reveal to them. All the 
moonlit country was alive with hidden watchers; beneath the 
outward and silver peace of it was the listening and peering 
of the hunted who had fled in fear from their dwellings. . . . 
That, I think, in great part, was what made these nights so 
dreadful: the sense of an unseen audience that listened while 
the enemy tore at its homes, of a ring of unseen eyes that 
watched the town fight for its life. And when the last dron- 
ing died and a church bell rang “ All Clear ” it was as if the 
first thought of the ancient little city was to call greeting 
and assurance to the sons who had been witness to her agony. 


One night when, for three endless hours, the raid had 
gone over us, a healthy young Englishwoman, when the 
blessed silence came, volunteered that she was pleased to have 
been there. “ All this, it’s an experience,” she commented 
briskly, ‘“‘ something that we shall always be glad to remem- 
ber, something you can say you’ve seen.” Whereat she said 
good-night and composed herself to sleep beneath her tree— 
while I lay without words beneath mine. She was a nice 
young woman, not apparently stupid, and there are, as I 
know, many like her—persons to whom it will be a source of 
gratification in years to come that they looked on the death- 
throes of an ancient town, heard beauty crumbled into shape- 
less ruin and peered down from the hills while men died: 
whose consciousness on such a night is bounded by their own 
sensations; who see the flashes with their eyes only and hear 
the thunder only with their ears; so that from them is hidden 
the suspense of those whose all is threatened and the torment 
of those who sit in darkness. It is well, I suppose, that this 
unthinking indifference should exist, since it makes, in its 
way, for steady nerves; yet on the night when the young 
woman had her “ experience ” and rejoiced at it there were 
men who crawled out of trenches, alive they knew not why, 
and trembled when you spoke. to them suddenly. And there 
were others who waited outside a magazine and warned off 
the reckless who would shelter there and share their own 
peril; and yet others in hospital, incapable of movement and 
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helpless. . . . Of these, and such as these, it is well not to 
think if experience is to be dwelt on complacently and chat- 
tered of glibly hereafter; for the thought of these things 
hangs round a man’s bed o’ nights and takes away his pleas- 
ure in the memory of his own adventures. 

Is it strange or only to be expected that this simple and 
unashamed pleasure in the spectacle of horror should be met 
with chiefly in women? Almost solely, perhaps—for I have 
never yet come across a man who gave voice to it, while in 
women, young women, it is frequent and openly expressed. 
I remember—one of very many instances—how some girls 
once told me, with bright satisfaction, that they had walked 
amongst the graves of a battlefield and the “ experience ” 
had given them a thrill. Whereat, for the moment, I hated 
them frankly—having lately stood by a Breton mother who 
howled like a dog for her dead. A failure in development 
somewhere, this incapacity to see except with the bodily eye, 
to link up happening and consequence. Yet those who pos- 
sess it are happy—though one would not share their happi- 
ness. 

There is another species of imperviousness to surround- 
ings, equally unthinking and equally unimaginative, which, 
far from repelling attracts; in part because it manifests itself 
with unconscious humor, in part because those who possess 
the quality are in no wise, like the seeker for experience, on 
the track of a personal gain. About the seeker after ex- 
perience is a touch of the profiteer who gains by others’ 
miseries—and worse than the profiteer, the ghoul; the other 
type is merely the steady-nerved, the creature of civilized 
habit, who insists on continuing as usual. Of such was the 
private who had hung out his washing on the evening before 
our worst raid, and who, the next morning, with ruin around 
him, insisted on claiming a visitor’s sympathy for a clothes- 
line blown Heaven knew where. And of such was the woman 
who, while shrapnel burst and the Gotha droned, while the 
valley below her was aleap with flame, strode up and down 
an impromptu camp demanding vigorously a flannel night- 
gown which had strayed on its journey from the town. . . . 
These and such as these are a joy and an encouragement; 
a reminder that life was lived peaceably once and may be 
lived peaceably again. 


In the day the town filled again partially—in a measure, 
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for the purpose of emptying; for as one raid followed another 
the number of refugees swelled. It was not only at nightfall 
that windows were shuttered; every day there were houses 
that slept on and did not reopen, houses whence carts and 
lorries had moved off with loads of bedding and furniture. 
Shops closed, hotels closed; you went out to buy some odd- 
ment, were faced by a blank window and returned home 
empty-handed. The town had been the center for local trade 
and in the villages round you heard anxious talk of the diffi- 
culties ahead in the way of sale and replenishment. 

Here and there the emigration was helped by the mili- 
tary; by the French army lorry and by groups of Portuguese 
grey-clad, smiling fellows, very active and helpful with carts. 
Through one door after another came the household goods of 
a family—the mattresses, the linen and the odds and ends of 
furniture—to be loaded up on the waiting vehicle and lumber 
off westward or southward. Many, less fortunate, went only 
with what they could carry; and to the aid of those who needs 
must stay came the Chinamen of the Labor Companies, 
stripped to the waist and their brown bodies glistening in 
the sunlight—chatting cheerfully and incomprehensibly as 
they dug zigzag trenches in the open spaces of the town. 
There was something more than incongruous about their 
cheerfulness and alien indifference; yet what should it mat- 
ter to these men of the East that a little western town lay 
a-dying? 

In counting the sorrows that have fallen upon France 
one must remember that her people, for the most part, have 
no wandering instinct in their blood; various causes, tem- 
peramental, economic, have made of them a race that roots 
stubbornly. A race that plans forward, that builds and saves 
and stints; that has little careless trust in the future, in the 
haphazard turn of events. That holds to what it has and 
improves it unadventurously but steadily; a race, in the prov- 
inces especially, of small owners, small landholders, small 
shopkeepers. With such the roots are driven deep into the 
soil, are entwined about the house they seldom move from; 
for which reason the towns in which they and their fathers 
have dwelt have a lasting individuality unknown with more 
emigrant races. And for the same reason, I make no doubt 
that when they are driven forth by the chances of war their 
suffering is greater than that of a people as instinctively 
emigrant as ourselves. To the Frenchman, home is in very 
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truth an abiding-place, and the unknown and unsettled 
future a greater dread than with us. Always I shall remem- 
ber the dulled, tight-lipped faces of the older women of the 
town; of one, in particular, who stared through the splintered 
windows of the little shop that was her home, not seeming 
to hear while I stumbled out my sympathy, resentful and 
silent in her hopelessness. The little shop and the rooms 
behind it had been life and the world to herself and her hus- 
band for years. . . . None of them were emotional out- 
wardly; but their mouths and their eyes were despairing. 


An Englishman, a private soldier, once said to me, speak- 
ing of the Frenchman as he knew him, that he was more pa- 
triotic than ourselves; and he asked how I accounted for the 
difference. I answered, I remember, that the Frenchman’s 
country had suffered more than ours in past wars and that 
therefore he loved it better. It was an answer given without 
much thinking, but I understood how right it was when some 
months later I saw death threaten a town. For it was as if 
transfigured by the shadow—and for a stranger who had 
known it less than a year. I had always been friendly to its 
winding streets and its churches; but to see it wounded, 
assailed, and deserted, was to understand something of that 
love for a city which wrought in the mind of Dante, and to 
know that there are deeps in a man’s soul which are only 
stirred by the suffering of the thing beloved. Lying out on 
the hillside one red and wicked night, it seemed to me that I 
understood, by what I saw and felt, why London, for all her 
greatness and her dear familiar beauty, does not satisfy her 
Londoners as Paris does her Parisians. For if the pride of 
Paris has been higher than the pride of London, her humilia- 
tion has been deeper; she gives more to her sons than her 
majesty and pleasure—she gives them the memory of her 
sorrows. 

If I am right in this, there are today many wasted regions, 
many maimed and shattered cities, to whose suffering at least 
is granted this one compensation: it has added immeasurably 
to the love of their children, has made it passionate and con- 
scious and turned even indifference into longing. So that 
towns that have been broken will be treasured for the riches 
that have fled them—and loved for the beauty they have ae 
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CRADLE SONG OF MARY 
THE MOTHER 


Adapted from the Spanish of Lope De Vega, 16th Century 


BY ELIZABETH HAMMOND 


Angels, 

Dear Angels of Heaven! 

Aid the Vigil I keep 

That my Baby may sleep. 

Fly down where the Palms toss their fronds and complain, 
And murmur aloud in the rushing wind’s train, 

For my little Child’s sake 

Hold the swaying boughs still. 


Oh Palm trees, 

Proud Palms of Judea! 

Ere thy branches they lay 

On some conqueror’s way. 

_ Hear One who might still thee with royal behest 
But now upon Earth he must weep for his rest. 
Kind Angels of God 

Make silent the World 

That my Baby may sleep. 


ELIZABETH HAMMOND. 


A CHILD 


BY AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL 


With awkward grace one time she walked 

Where sea-winds whipped a curling dune, 

Invisible with whom she talked, 
Intangible her tune. 


Her eyes were memories of sky, 

And but another cloud her dress; 

The gray gulls left her, wheeling by, 
Alone with happiness. 


Alone, to watch rare jewels fling 
Their fire in spindrift of the foam 
As, freighted with a fairy king, 

A ship came sailing home. 


And, free to stray where wonders led, 
She answered when old Triton called, 
And saw a castle rear its head 

From dreaming emerald. 


Then, afterward, to me grown old, 

She brought her treasures of surprise, 

And I am rich who share the gold 
That made her paradise! 


AMANDA BENJAMIN 


THOMAS HARDY AS A TEACHER 
OF HIS AGE 


BY HERBERT L. STEWART 


F Rom time to time we read in the table of contents of a 
great English Review that within the covers will be found 
a poem by “'Thomas Hardy, O.M.” The last of the great 
Victorians is still with us. He is not “ Sir” Thomas Hardy; 
let us trust he never will be. Knighthoods do not beseem 
the men of his class. Yet there is something that strikes the 
imagination in the singular Degree he wears,—that Order of 
Merit which looks so moderate, so non-committal, and yet, 
when veraciously bestowed, so decorative beyond the tawdry 
titles that reward political cunning or calculated munificence. 

That Hardy in his long literary life has triumphantly 
merited, all who know his work must acknowledge. Forty- 
six years have passed since he published his first novel. 
Some seventeen volumes of prose and verse have been pro- 
duced since then, varying of course in distinction, but hardly 
one of which the reader can lay down without having felt 
the impact of a powerful mind. Disraeli has told us that 
there are books on closing which we seem to have made a 
great mental leap, that the spirit of the supreme author can 
give us even through a single volume a permanent increase 
of intellectual flexibility. Some such effect will be produced 
upon many persons by a first acquaintance with T'ess of the 
D’Urbervilles, or Far from the Madding Crowd. Wardy’s 
books have an appalling moral, and it may be hoped that 
few of his readers will become convinced of the thesis which 
he aims to prove. But this does not destroy his value. His 
force is felt by reaction, by the outcry which he provokes, 
by the passionate demand for someone to refute him. He 
brings home with unsurpassed vividness an eternal problem, 
the problem of the human struggle with circumstance, mak- 
ing us try to think it out more sincerely and less superficially 
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than ever before. ‘The Wessex Novels are, from one point 
of view, a prolonged argument about Providence. Dealing 
with them on this aspect alone, the present article will 
attempt to show some features of their strength and of their 
weakness. 

I 


Our author’s world-theory is a dark, pessimistic determin- 
ism. His has been in a remarkable degree the tragic genius 
working through fiction, and his tragedy is not lit up by 
the slightest gleam of ultimate hope. Everywhere he depicts 
mankind as held in the grasp of ineluctable fate. What 
he sees in the world is a perpetual grappling with one’s evil 
star, and the probability that nine times out of ten the evil 
star will win. If a minority of human beings seem to have 
triumphed over circumstance, they have done so not because 
they deserved to triumph; in “ this sorry world,” desert is 
the poorest guarantee of success, and he who backs a cause 
for no stronger reason than that it is just is taking as wild 
an off-chance as the most reckless gambler on the turf. 
For Hardy is persuaded that there is no moral guidance of 
human affairs, that no plan of righteousness is being fulfilled, 
that no kindly goal is being approached. ‘The gods are con- 
stantly loading the dice against poor mankind. 

Aristotle spoke of the tragic dramatist as presenting a 
hero whose downfall is due to some error or frailty, and 
as doing this to cleanse the spectator’s mind through pity 
and fear. If Aristotle meant that the hero must be shown 
as bringing his calamities upon himself, and that the drama 
is to warn us against going wrong as he did, Hardy would 
protest that tragic things have a far deeper root than the 
Greek philosopher knew, and that no such warnings can be 
of any avail. He drives home his point by setting forth 
situation after situation where an all too natural sequence 
of events has led an innocent victim to unredeemed and un- 
redeemable misfortune. One may object that faults are 
obvious in the hero or heroine who is thus undone, but he 
will reply that “ it is not in anybody’s power to feel the truth 
of golden opinions while it is possible to profit by them,” 
and that Saint Augustine’s address to God had a deeper 
meaning than the saint thought of, “'Thou hast counselled 
a better course than Thou hast permitted.”® The endings 
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of the novels are studiously and often distressingly un- 
happy. There is no poetic justice, no pandering to the de- 
mands of the moral sense. For our author is a realist, less 
concerned with the justice that is poetic than with the in- 
justice that is actual, not so anxious to show how conscience 
respects as how Nature outrages the moral standard. The 
tragedy in his plots is not like that of Macbeth, where a 
man’s sin finds him out. It is rather like that of Othello, 
where accidents conspire to defeat the best intention and to 
exclude any result except what is hopelessly cruel. Poor 
Tess struggled hard, and remained throughout in every 
rational sense of the term, Hardy would say, a pure woman. 
Yet every step she took was deeper into the mire, until the 
last scene on the gallows when “the President of the Im- 
mortals had his sport out.” The relation of the sexes, in 
which an endearing tie is thought to transfigure the stern 
destinies of mankind, reveals itself as one of the most fertile 
sources of human misery. Its possibilities have been made 
tantalizingly great, that our defeat might be the more 
poignant. The loves of Clym Yeobright and Eustacia, of 
Swithin St. Cleeve and Viviette, of Stephen and Elfride, 
go all awry, and we cannot tell just where the blame is to 
be assigned. 
One may compare Hardy with another great novelist by 
pointing out how the teaching of George Eliot that the way 
of transgressors is hard becomes supplemented with the doc- 
trine that the way of the upright is hard, too, and that there 
is little to choose between their respective lots.’ Men and 
women are led to their undoing by we 4 is good in them just 
as much as by what is evil. “ The gods are just,” says Edgar 
in King Lear, “ and of our pleasant vices make instruments 
to scourge us.” Not so, says Hardy. The gods are unjust, 
and we are equally scourged for those virtues which we have 
striven to preserve through such difficulty and such pain. 
If this be true, pessimism has no further to go, and indeed 
the Promethean rebelliousness against fate never had a more 
powerful spokesman than in the writer of Jude and Tess. 
Nothing in Byron surpasses the bitter eloquence with which 
the cosmic order is there arraigned, and our novelist has a 


1 But cf. George Eliot’s remark in Silas Marner, Chap. I, “If there is an 
angel who records the sorrows of men as well as their sins, he knows how many 
how deep are the sorrows that spring from false ideas, for which no man 
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moral background which Byron too often lacked. He never 
makes us think of him as Carlyle thought of the creator of 
Manfred, meditating how unworthy was God’s universe to 
have so distinguished a resident.. What Hardy keeps re- 
minding us is that poor human beings had never asked for 
life on any terms, much less on such terms as have been 
forced upon them. Solomon had said that all is vanity; alas! 
would that “vanity ” were an adequate description! Is it 
not likewise injustice, exaction, death? That was a grim 
satire of the poet when he spoke of trailing clouds of glory 
at our birth. To how many was birth “ an ordeal of degrad- 
ing personal compulsion, whose gratuitousness nothing in the 
result seemed to justify, and at best could only palliate.’” 
Hardy’s own conviction is very much the same as that of 
poor Mrs. Henchard in The Mayor of Casterbridge, as she 
plodded along in the shade of the hedge, thinking anything 
possible at the hands of Time and Chance, “ except, perhaps, 
fair play.” 

« He anticipates that this sombre outlook upon life will 
become "nore and more widely accepted as the race becomes 
more thoughtful, more fully apprised of its position, more 
candidly responsive to the logic of facts. A chronic melan- 
choly, he declares, has already shown itself with decline of 
belief in a beneficent Power.* This must affect our ideas of 
the beautiful in Nature, it must even make into an anachron- 
ism that beauty in the human countenance which can only 
be kept up by the radiantly hopeful. In a great passage of 
The Return of the Native we have a precise inversion of 
the teaching of Wordsworth, that men should contemplate 
the world of natural things in order to renew their inward 
joys. Rather must the gloom of thought spread itself more 
and more over objects outside us, until we become irritated 
by an obtrusively beautiful landscape. ‘“ Smiling cham- 
paigns of flowers and fruit . . . are permanently har- 
monious only with an existence of better reputation as to its 
issues than the present.” “ The time draws near, if it has 
not actually arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, 
a sea, or a mountain will be all of nature that is absolutely 
in keeping with the moods of the more thinking among man- 


Tess, LI. 
1 Essay entitled Corn Law Rhymes. 
* Mayor of Casterbridge, I. 

‘Tess, XVIII. 
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kind.”* When he would make us realize the frivolous way- 
wardness of Eustacia Vye, Hardy suggests that she would 
have been a model goddess, and that if she had been entrusted 
for a while with the control of the world, few would have 
noticed any change in its government. There would have 
been the same inequality of lot, the same heaping of favors 
here and of contumely there, the same perpetual dilemmas, 
the same arbitrary alternation of caresses and blows.’ Ideal 
Greek beauty went with Greek sanguineness of tempera- 
ment.’ It would fade when men had become disillusioned. 
The lines and wrinkles would come even in youth, “ if youth 
but knew.” a 

But ought youth to be told? In his little poem, The 
Problem, Hardy asks himself this. There are so many, 
young in thought if not in years, who will never “ know,” 
unless the saddening knowledge is pressed upon them. 


Shall we conceal the Case, or tell it— 
We who believe the evidence? 

Here and there the watch-towers knell it 
With a sullen significance, 

Heard of the few who hearken intently and 
Carry an eagerly upstrained sense. 


Hearts that are happiest hold not by it; 
Better we let then the old view reign; 

Since there is peace in it, why decry it? 
Since there is comfort, why disdain? 

Note not the pigment the while that the painting 
Determines humanity’s joy and pain. 


But such a mood of reticence is very exceptional. Tenny- 
son had written “ Leave thou thy sister while she prays,” and 
Angel Clare thought such advice more musical than honest.’ 
Hardy thinks the same, and devotes himself to making the 
world face the cold facts, without the merciful illusion by 
which a weaker age sustained its nerve. In the terrible lines, 
“ God-Forgotten ”, he depicts a messenger sent from earth to 
the presence of the Most High, to report that this globe still 


1The Return of the Native, II. 

Ibid, VII. 

* Hardy is unfortunate in his Greek allusions. There was a deep note of 
sadness in the temperament he thought so sanguine. Cf. Professor Butcher’s 
essay, The Melancholy of the Greeks. Again, our novelist has the astounding 
statement that in Homer sexual love has no element of sympathy and friendship! 
(Two on a Tower, Vv. : 

‘Tess, XXVII. 
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remains in its sorrow and its suffering, apparently ignored 
by Providence altogether. By degrees God comes to recall 
that amid millions of similar shapes the thing called Earth 
was created by Him, but it lost His interest from the first, 
and surely long since must have perished. At all events, no 
voice from its inhabitants ever reaches His ear. And in the 
words addressed to Time, as the Karth’s charred remains are 
drifting through space, regret is acknowledged that Creation 
was ever carried out at all: 


Written indelibly 
On my eternal mind 
Are all the wrongs endured 
By Earth’s poor patient kind, 
Which my too oft unconscious hand 
Let enter undesigned. 
No god can cancel deeds foredone 
Or thy old coils unwind. 


As when in Noé’s day 
I whelmed the plains with sea, 

So at this last when flesh 
And herb but fossils be, 

And, all extinct, their piteous dust 
Revolves obliviously, 

That I made Earth, and life, and man, 
It still repenteth me!* 


A word may here be said about the common but very mis- 
leading view that Hardy is a herald of revolt in the sense 
of proclaiming Nature’s blessed freedom against the suffo- 
cating restraints of conventional morality. The superficial 
reader is sure to understand him so, and of course passages 
may be quoted in abundance where social orthodoxy is 
shocked to its basis. But our novelist does not belong to 
the silly tribe that exhausts itself in denouncing “ conven- 
tion.” His skepticism is far more thorough, and his despair 
far more complete. 

Tom Moore was no moralist, but he was a very consider- 
able wit, and in one of his delightful translations from 
Anacreon he has poked fun at those who would guide con- 
duct by appealing to “ Nature.” He points out that the 
earth draws moisture from the sky, and transriits it to the 
thirsty plant; that the sea receives the evening vapors, and 
the morning sun draws up the ocean’s tears: 


' By the Earth’s Corpse. 
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Then hence with all your sober thinking! 
Since Nature’s holy law is drinking; 

I'll make the laws of Nature mine, 

And pledge the universe in wine. 


Perhaps we are not taken very much beyond this moral 
standpoint when Sue tells Jude in the shepherd’s hut that 
she rejoices to have got away from all laws except those of 
germination and gravitation, or when the novelist himself 
remarks that Tess amid the sleeping birds and the skipping 
rabbits should have had no sense of guilt, for although she 
had broken a social rule she was in accord with the rules of 
this natural environment. There is much more force in the 
sneer at the convention which so outraged Nature’s equality 
as to punish the unfortunate babe with burial in unconse- 
crated ground, “in that shabby corner of God’s allotment 
where He lets the nettles grow, and where all unbaptized 
infants, notorious drunkards, suicides, and others of the con- 
jecturally damned are laid.” 

But Hardy knows that impulse and positive law do good 
alike, and do harm alike. Nor will he allow that there is any 
higher unity in which they can be reconciled or can supple- 
ment each other. Follow either, or follow both in any imagin- 
able combination which may commend itself to you, and this 
wretched tangle which we call life will in the end be con- 
founded. It is not only man-made convention which will 
thwart your instincts. Your instincts will thwart and nullity 
one another, so that when any one of them seems on the point 
of winning its reward a second will obtrude to spoil it. The 
things we do for the best turn out to have been for the worst, 
and those we thought to benefit we manage in our ignorance 
deeply to wrong. So, looking back, like Tess, on a life of 
heroic endeavor, we have to say that the fates have been too 
cunning for us, and that our virtues no less than our vices 
had better never have been. 


II 


The usual retorts to pessimism have been hurled at Hardy 
in abundance. He has been called a morbid and perverse 
exaggerator. He has been reminded how all things seem 
yellow to the jaundiced eye. His plots have been impeached 
as bringing together a multitude of accidents that a tragic 
effect may be precipitated, however improbable each accident 
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may be in itself, and however incredible may be their coinci- 
dence. He is accused of slurring over the moral defects of 
his heroes and heroines, and thus exhibiting as remorseless 
fate what was in truth the outcome of heinous individual sin. 
The smart aphorists have imputed to him the maxim, “ Of 
two evils choose both.” A vein of fleshliness has been de- 
tected in him, and some wit has advised him to rename his 
most questionable book Jude the Obscene. We hear that 
as a so-called realist he is a fraud, for reality is at worst 
a mixture of joy and sorrow, while for him it is uniform in 
its excruciations. Sometimes his liver is suspected, and the 
critics tell him, in the words of Sterne to Smollett,’ to make 
his complaint upon life not to the world, but to his physician. 

Those who face Hardy’s problem on the more philosophic 
plane have been showing a tendency to arraign the whole 
view that the cosmic order must be justified or condemned 
by its conduciveness to a happy lot for mankind. This was 
Nietzsche’s famous retort to Schopenhauer, whom he called 
a decadent, and to John Stuart Mill, whose “ vulgarity ” 
sought the greatest happiness of the greatest number. To 
Zarathustra this quest was a poor thing, characteristic of 
“the last man” when the nerve of heroism should have 
snapped, and the arrow of longing should no longer be 
launched. ‘“ We have discovered happiness; so saith the last 
man, and blinketh.”” 

These critics of Hardy, while they say much that is true, 
have quite missed the real mark. Our author does often 
exaggerate, does seem wilfully to leave out a great deal of 
that light by which the shades of human fortune are crossed 
and relieved. Regarded as a complete transcript of life the 
Wessex Novels are not true. Marriages are not all unhappy; 
a great proportion of really idyllic unions can be seen in the 
cities and villages which we all know. There is not invariably 
a malignant demon lying in wait, like the Providence in 
Blanco Posnet, to bring confusion upon those who trust in 
human nature. The lucky coincidences by which an amiable 
novelist makes hero and heroine come out right in the end 
are seldom more improbable than those wretched coincidences 
by which everything is spoiled in T'wo on a Tower or A Pair 
of Blue Eyes. It is not unfair to call Jude an hysterical 


*In The Sentimental Journey. 
* Zarathustra, Prologue V. 
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performance. Most of the victims in it are far from imno- 
cent; they pay the price for their disregard of common sense. 

To say all this does not, however, touch the main point. 
No novelist is called upon to depict the whole of life, and no 
novelist has done so. One is entitled to seize upon some 
single important aspect, and set this in isolation before his 
readers, that it may become distinct and impressive. To 
“exaggerate” is inevitable; you must do so by the mere 
abstracting of one element from its place in a concrete whole. 
But the reader can allow for this. And the risk is much 
reduced where, as in Hardy’s work, the abstraction is. not 
that of one aspect from the rest within a single experience, 
but of the experience of one sort of persons from the ex- 
perience of others. Neither half of the world knows how the 
other half lives, and both halves cannot be shown with effect 
on a single canvas. As Jude lay in agony on his deathbed, 
perhaps the two clergymen of different views who stood 
below his window “ discussing the eastward position ” thought 
life on the whole a very pleasant thing. But Jude’s case was 
not satisfactorily compensated by this. Walt Whitman’s 
picture of the animals who do not lie awake at night and 
grieve over their sins is not an offset to the picture of Luther 
writhing on the floor of his cell. If Shakespeare had written 
nothing but Macbeth and Richard III, he would not have 
been fairly accused of traducing life, although he would have 
presented only a part of it. And Hardy himself has at least 
shown the brighter side in Under the Greenwood Tree. Per- 
haps he has even attempted poetic justice in T'he Mayor of 
Casterbridge. Certainly the so-called “sunny ” novelists 
could be reproached with just as much, point for having exe- 
cuted a torso. 

Of still less force is it to argue that suffering may be as 
poignant, as purposeless, and as irremediable, as the Wessex 
Novels allege, and yet the goodness of the universe remain 
unaffected. A recent article quotes, as a sort of triumphant 
refutation out of Hardy’s own mouth, these lines: 


Let me enjoy the world no less 
Because the all-enacting Might - 

That fashioned forth its loveliness 
Had other aims than my delight. 


The critic might have noticed with profit that the poem 
in which this stanza occurs has the sardonic comment after 
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its title, “ Minor Key.” And the criticism that relies on it is 
itched in a very minor key indeed. It is the tone of Callicles 
in Matthew Arnold’s “ Empedocles on Etna ”: 


And why is it that still 
Man with his lot thus fights? 
’Tis that he makes this will 
The measure of his rights, 
And believes Nature outraged if his will’s gainsaid. 


The whole case for pessimism has been admitted if we 
suppose such a non-moral Power, using poor human crea- 
tures as so much worthless material for a purpose that lies 
beyond them. To keep our nerve before such a panorama, 
we must then just look away from the parts of it which we 
cannot bear! But why keep our nerve at all? And in what 
sense of the word “ justice ” shall we look upon this spectacle 
as just? Such morality, as our novelist would say, “ may be 
good enough for divinities, but it is scorned by average human 
nature.” 

The real weakness of Hardy’s position is quite different. 
It lies in that astonishing paradox with which each book 
leaves us, a paradox unsolved, and becoming, if possible, more 
insoluble the farther we read. Everywhere we have on the 
one hand a clear-cut cosmic theory, and everywhere we have 
on the other hand a fierce moral protest. But if the protest. 
is well-grounded the theory must be false, while if the theory 
is true the protest becomes unmeaning. There is no fact of 
which Hardy is so sure as of the noble elements in mankind, 
none upon which he has laid such passionate emphasis as 
upon justice and mercy and unselfishness and generous im- 
pulse. For him these are the supreme values. Yet his theo- 
retic effort has been to build a world-scheme in which the 
moral struggle of humanity is discredited, doomed to failure, 
even shown to be absurd. If we feel with him, we shall re- 
gard the whole material universe as of little account com- 
pared with the finer aspects of character. If we think with 
him, man will appear to us so inconceivably feeble in the 
cosmic mechanism that it is small matter what he does, what 
emotions he may cherish, in what direction he may aspire. 
Kant himself has not revealed to us with greater sharpness 
the opposition between conscience and fate. But what Kant 
offers us as the problem to be solved, Hardy treats as the 
solution to be accepted. 
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An illustration of this may be given from a very sugges- 
tive remark about Angel Clare. When he tries to overcome 
one of Tess’s scruples about les convenances, the novelist 
says of him: “To his cosmopolitan mind such deviations 
from the social norm, so immense to domesticity, were no 
more than the irregularities of vale and mountain chain to 
the whole terrestrial curve.” The travelled man smiles at the 
conscience of a village girl. What will be the moral attitude 
of the man whose horizon has been widened, not by roaming 
to Brazil, but by absorbing a mechanistic creed about the 
universe and about life? What is likely to happen to the 
most ardent moral convictions, when they are understood as 
by-products of a morally indifferent world-machine? The 
likeness of the mountain and the terrestrial curve will be far 
too faint to bring home such disproportion. As Mr. Balfour 
has asked, what place can we give to the instincts we thought | 
so exalted, when we learn that they have come to us because, 
after innumerable aeons, there chanced to be born a “ race 
with conscience enough to know that it is vile, and intelligence 
enough to know that it is insignificant”? But Hardy draws 
no such inference. For him justice must be done though the 
heavens fall. Though he thinks that to be born is a “ palpable 
dilemma ” and that humanity’s purpose should now be, not 
that of advancing in life with glory but that of retreating out 
of it without shame,’ yet glory and shame are still eternal 
verities. Those who have learned his lesson may well ask him 
why; and call on him to take them either backwards or for- 
wards. 

Our novelist has at least once recognized this difficulty. 
It is in that curious little poem, New Year’s Eve, where God 
is questioned about His reasons for making so painful a 
world. Its joys, such as they are, would never have been 
missed by anyone if creation had not taken place, and all its 
sorrows would have been spared. The reply given is that 
no purpose, either good or bad, was ever entertained, that 
such a distinction is unintelligible except by mere men, and 
that it remains a puzzling enigma how the creature’ could 
have a moral quality of which the creating Power is destitute. 
No one can tell how such a questioning mood could have 
sprung up at all from the action of the Machine. 


1 Foundations of Belief. 
*The Return of the Native, IV, .. 
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Then He: “ My labors—logicless— 

You may explain, not I: 
Sense-sealed I have wrought, without a guess 
That I evolved a Consciousness 

To ask for reasons why. 


“Strange that ephemeral creatures who 
By my own ordering are, 
Should see the shortness of my view, 
Use ethic tests I never knew, 
Or made provision for!” 


Yet the ethic tests are here, and in none more imperious 
than in Hardy himself. The same Power that made the 
voleano must have made them, and our novelist has taught 
us—none more eloquently— how much grander they are 
than volcanoes. Do they not belong to the heart of things? 
The Preface to T'wo on a Tower tells us that our novelist 
designed there “ to set the emotional history of two infinitesi- 
mal lives against the stupendous background of the stellar 
universe, and to impart to readers the sentiment that of these 
contrasting magnitudes the smaller might be the greater to 
them as men.” Is not that within us which so judges the 
perspective the surest intuition we have? And does it not 
perhaps bring us our most “authentic tidings of invisible 
things”? The riddle for all those who at present make so 
much of the mystery of pain lies just here, that only for those 
who take what is essentially a religious view of the world is 
that mystery acute, so that those whom it troubles most are 
bearing unconscious witness to the faith which they cannot 
accept. 

Here, then, we take our leave of this strong, but so heavily 
burdened soul, upon whom, more than ever upon Words- 
worth, there has pressed the weary weight of an unintelligible 
world. The agony of Europe in the Napoleonic war used 
to be Hardy’s crowning example that the Immanent Will 
which is his substitute for God 


works unconsciously as heretofore 
Eternal artistries in circumstance. 


He has a more spectacular illustration to-day, although 
in truth to the discerning mind the problem of evil is not 
generically different on the battle front in Flanders and in 
the life tragedies of a mean street. He who can solve the 
one can solve the other, and none of us can solve either. But 
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we forsake our only possible clue if we let go that trust in 
Good without which the heroism is taken out of both; and 
heroism is the last thing that we can or that we dare explain 
away. Here is the one standing-place which has never quite 
failed mankind, and if we are to see through the darkness at 
all, it is from this point that we must look. Despite his 
desolating argument, Hardy ‘at heart holds by this with more 
tenacity than many a moralist who decries him. And though 
his doctrine would be in the end the negation of his own 
deepest spirit, it is nothing new to have found one whose soul 
is nobler than his system, or to have reverified the truth that 


There lives more faith in honest doubt 
Believe me than in half the creeds. 


Hersert L. SteEwakt. 


THE UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
OF TO-DAY* 


BY JOSEPH 8S, AUERBACH 


IN a tragic hour like this, when civilization seems threat- 
ened to be engulfed in the waters of desolation, our emotions 
almost forbid us to turn our thoughts to aught else, than to 
the issue which is to determine how history shall be privi- 
leged or required to chronicle the story of the world. With 
confidence, however, that in the end the animal is not to ef- 
face man from the earth, perhaps this is peculiarly an hour 
—solemn always as the graduate stands upon the threshold 
of life—for you to take account of the things of which you 
are possessed in attainments and purpose. Let me, there- 
fore, after the way of my profession, make of you certain 
inquiries, to some of which only I can suggest in part the 
answer, for the record of your lives will be the adequate an- 
swer to them all. Nor shall I have an apology to offer be- 
cause these inquiries in a measure concern the need and duty 
of the hour; on the contrary, an apology would be due you 
if they did not. 

Understanding the futility and peril of any other atti- 
tude, have you by study and reflection concerning the world 
of to-day, acquired the conviction that the uncompromising 
truth must now and always be the creed and religion of 
American citizenship; and are you to seek after the wisdom 
that is the foster-child of knowledge and the faith that is 
grafted on the growth of reason? 

As you have been obtaining understanding of some few 
things, have you approached to mastery over thought and 
expression? Have you starved the emotional side of your 
nature, or confused mere emotions with ideas? Do you ap- 
preciate how knit together must be the practical with the 


* A portion of the Commencement Day address delivered at George Washing- 
ton University, June, 1918. 
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ideal and beautiful of life? Is it your ambition to be well- 
balanced in judgment and conduct? Do you consider your 
intellectual possessions acquired here as a kind of orna- 
mental veneer, and is to you culture a thing apart from 
life? 

No you realize the debt you owe to yourselves and to the 
State, and that it can be discharged only by a service in which 
the mind and the soul have the assignment of an equally 
important part? What in your conception is to distinguish 
you above your fellow-men—not alone for your own useful- 
ness and fame—but for the purpose of paying that debt? 
What are you to have by way of assets wherewith to pay it, 
and is there in your minds any foreboding that it will be un- 
paid, for the reason that you have been obliged to confess to 
a sorry bankruptcy? How sincere is your gratitude toward 
the University that during these vital years has been the 
nourishing mother to you all? 


Of these enquiries surely you will agree with me that 
the most vital is as to your attitude towards the truth; for at 
no time has there been a more crying need for us to under- 
stand the destructive consequences of intellectual error and 
cowardice. 

* & 

It cannot fairly be said, that even the Church is an un- 
compromising seeker after the truth. Who can have the 
hardihood to assert this, when an English bishop seriously 
ascribes not a few of the embarrassments of the present 
world-war to our intolerance of long sermons? Not long 
ago, at a patriotic service in one of the most prominent 
churches of New York City, a well-known clergyman de- 
livered the address or sermon or whatever its proper char- 
acterization may be. On an occasion when hearers should 
have been stirred to the depths of their souls, the sacrilege 
was announced that this war had been decreed by God as a 
punishment to men for rejecting certain miraculous inci- 
dents of the Bible. In varying form this was harped upon, 
as a brutal, tribal god was enthroned in the stead of an over- 
ruling Providence. Before the Bar of that pulpit the illus- 
trious dead, that had toiled with ceaseless devotion over the 
intellectual and spiritual fabric of civilization, were hailed 
as the enemies of mankind, because of their rejection of some 
forbidding orthodox views of yesterday. Pragmatism was 
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denounced as a kind of ecclesiastical crime. Ascetic detach- 
ment from the world or priestly presumption furnishes no 
excuse for such rhetorical intemperance, at a time when not 
only laymen but prominent divines are insisting that belief 
in none of the miraculous incidents of the Bible is essential 
to religious faith. This is no day for attempting to revive 
the authority of the old scholastic formula: Ecclesia locuta 
est, causa finita est. The roll of English words which, from 
misuse as a cloak for pretence or even affectation, have de- 
teriorated in meaning is a long one, and the Church should 
not regard it as without striking significance that many of 
such words, pious, sanctimonious, fanatic, zealot and the like, 
relate to religious observances. It should be very solicitous 
not to give occasion for adding to that long roll. 

Nor can these illustrations be regarded as peculiar or 
extreme. For years the Church set its face against the Re- 
vised Version of the Bible, with the indefensible intimation 
that the revisers had taken something vital from its spiritual 
and literary virtue. Though according to scholars the Revi- 
sion has faults, its superior accuracy has never successfully 
been impugned. It was written, too, with reverent pen, 
and particularly in the renderings of the poetical and the so- 
called prophetic books it represents a marked advance over 
the King James Version in stately diction, arresting elo- 
quence and processional beauty. It is likewise true that if 
proper recourse were had to the Revised Version and to 
scholarly criticism, errors would be disclosed to which the 
Church in creed and doctrine and at very solemn services still 
adheres, 

Few well-informed laymen are not conversant with these 
facts as to the books of the Bible: That many of them were 
composed at a time wholly remote from the period to which 
they relate and by persons other than those to whom they are 
attributed; that few are without emendations and additions 
by others than the accredited authors; that often the writer 
in a later age, in order to give greater currency to the work 
and thus arouse the people from their spiritual and perhaps 
temporal bondage, appropriated the name of some noted 
man of past generations; that the prophets were not fore- 
tellers but forthtellers, and that out of the apocalyptic litera- 
ture immediately preceding the Christian Era grew much of 
the doctrine of the New Testament. Nevertheless the 
Church as an institution has not taken pains to disseminate 
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such information which, when properly interpreted, adds 
immeasurably to the historic and spiritual value of the Bible, 
and to the high-calling of religion; often it can scarcely be 
said to have assented to such information. 

The Church should be at the head of the advancing 
column of knowledge, and not content merely to be in the 
ranks, much less ignominiously to lag behind; but above all 
things it must not put itself again, as so often through days 
past, in opposition to that advance. It will not suffice for 
the Church to insist that it has accepted the truth; it must be 
able to say, in the words of Jeremiah, that it is valiant for the 
truth. Can the Church, quickening as has been and should 
continue to be its mission, fairly deny that, at times, it has 
not seemed willing to pause longer than did Pilate for a right 
answer to the abiding question, “ What is truth?” 


It is abundantly clear to-day that the disinclination of 
the world to face the truth is mainly answerable for this war 
which has brought us to the brink where we look into a 
frightful abyss. A mad nation, had before all men—in book 
and lecture and degenerate revelry—registered its arrogant 
purpose to rule or ruin the world. It seemed the easier course 
to disregard the warning. 

Even after the rude awakening of our Allies, we slept on 
comforted with an elusive dream of peace through a com- 
promise with barbaric greed and crime, when our dreams 
should have been nightmares, though if we are to apportion 
the responsibility for this error, a heavier burden will rest 
upon France and England than upon ourselves. For they, 
far better than we, could see the blackening war cloud and 
hear the mutterings of the disastrous storm which was so 
soon to burst upon the world. France, whose frontiers 
touched the frontiers of Germany, though alive for years to 
the menace of its aggression, was for the moment lulled into 
the almost fatal diversion of staging the farce and burlesque 
of the Caillaux Trial before a wondering world. England 
turned a deaf ear to Lord Roberts, as he pleaded in vain for 
his country, by the addition of a few hundred thousand men 
to her expeditionary forces, to make ready against the evil 
day to come—“The Day” of the brutal toast, when German 
world-dominion in all its terror was to rise on the ruins of 
the British empire. His beseechings were but “ devilish 
speeches” and his “scheme” was “more than anything 
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abolition of civil freedom.” The hero who had added so much 
glory to English arms, was covered with obloquy in the 
Court of Public Opinion, and was threatened with the ig- 
nominy of a cancellation of his pension. All the civilized 
peoples of the world, deaf to the voice of truth in varying 
degree were guilty of an awful error. 


Precisely as we reverence truth and knowledge we must 
hold fast to the love of that beauty—born of the wedlock of 
mind and soul—which has been the inspiration of the creative 
genius of seer and prophet and poet. No one of them with- 
out its possession has reached to the highest achievement. 

Huxley with all his clairvoyant vision into some aspects 
of life cannot be accused of undue idealism. Yet listen to 
his inspiring words as to mere beauty in the world of Art! 


But the man who is all morality and intellect, although he may be 
good and even great, is, after all, only half a man. There is beauty in 
the moral world and in the intellectual world ; but there is also a beauty 
which is neither moral nor intellectual — the beauty of the world of Art. 
There are men who are devoid of the power of seeing it, as there are 
men who are born deaf and blind, and the loss of those, as of these, is 
simply infinite. There are others in whom it is an overpowering pas- 
sion; happy men, born with the productive, or at lowest, the apprecia- 
tive, genius of the Artist. But, in the mass of mankind, the Aesthetic 
faculty, like the reasoning power and the moral sense, needs to be 
roused, directed and cultivated ; and I know not why the development of 
that side of his nature, through which man has access to a perennial 
spring of ennobling pleasure, should be omitted from any comprehensive 
scheme of University education. 


It is fealty to beauty expressing itself in the love of truth 
and justice that in great crises of life is able to bend destiny 
to our will. In our superficial way we had spoken of the 
levity of the Parisians and the French generally, and even 
Matthew Arnold,—in one of his American lectures by which, 
of all his prose writings, he wished most to be remembered,— 
has some like ill-conceived thoughts. We had failed to un- 
derstand that the resolve which made Paris beautiful and all 
the other cities of France fair to look upon, was but one 
manifestation of a spirit whose creative thought has had 
expression in a literature that is immortal. For when 
awakened that spirit was found disciplined and eager to shed 
blood in trench and onset, not alone to free France from the 
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ruthless invader—for she long ago could have secured a 
separate, selfish peace—but to fight on for our people and 
for all peoples, to preserve the civilization of the world. 


Then, too, we must understand that genuine emotion is 
often but the fruition of lofty ideas even in normal times; 
and when the call of duty is heard it can exert an electric 
effect upon thought, whereby sloth is transformed into action 
and peril into safety. Properly interpreted it is synonymous 
with devotion in days like these, and is of the very soul of 
love of country. Do we need more convincing proof of this 
than the well-nigh miraculous battle of the Marne and the 
first battle of Ypres; and can we doubt that, when the Ger- 
man hordes threatened Verdun by their murderous assault, 
the uttered vow They shall not pass invested with invincible 
strength the soldier of France? 

Yet while never minimizing the inestimable value of such 
genuine emotion upon conduct as well as thought, we must 
accommodate our exhibition of it to the appropriateness of 
the occasion; for misdirected energy is often more mischiev- 
ous than inertia. To the brain must be conceded such com- 
mand over the feelings that each of us may be able to say 
with Walt Whitman, “I am afoot with my vision,” and to 
have a right understanding of an injunction like this of the 
Apocrypha, “ Weigh thy words in a balance and make a 
door and a bar for thy mouth.” Horace, in his refreshing 
and inspiriting Sixth Epistle of the First Book beginning 
with the words Nil admirari prope res est una,—which are 
almost as frequently misinterpreted as they are quoted, says: 


Insani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, 
Ultra quam satis est virtutem, si petat ipsam. 


And, lest there be doubt of his meaning, he adds: 


Virtutem verba putas et 
Lucum ligna? 


The voice must be lifted up discriminatingly even in 
prayer; and Wisdom adopted Juvenal as a favorite son, when 
in that matchless satire he besought mankind to invoke for 
itself mens sana in corpore sano, and depicted how grim ruin 
can be visited upon us through the granting of our improvi- 
dent appeals by the too indulgent Gods. 

Never let us confound such genuine emotion with mere 
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spasmodic ebullition of the heart through any of its lachry- 
mose manifestations. Sentiment must not permit itself to 
languish into sentimentality; and if visions seek the border- 
land of idle dreams, the Imagination with all its strength of 
wing will soon exhaust itself in aimless flight. 


Nor must we fail to keep company with elevating 
thoughts on the journey we are to make. And we cannot 
be in that company unless we cherish the books of literature, 
for except through the glorious vistas they open up to us 
we cannot fully see nature or even God. Men may not 
prefer to continue in a sordid environment and remain un- 
affected by its contamination. One who goes out from the 
University willing to forget that Horace and Virgil and 
Homer lived or to permit the creative books of the world 
to be dust-covered ornaments on the library shelf, cannot 
truly live his life; he will be fortunate if he avoids making a 
lamentable mess of it for himself and for mankind. _ 


* * * * 


Read the worthy books of the world that they may min- 
ister to your highest gratification and intellectual and 
spiritual joy. This, however, should not be the sole or per- 
haps the primary purpose. Read great thoughts, think great 
thoughts, dwell with great thoughts, so that you may utter 
great thoughts when you are to speak forth as the staunch 
and convincing advocate of right and wisdom in the mo- 
mentous days that are upon us. 

For if doubts existed that vast changes impend in the 
life of society, of our nation and of the world, this war has 
resolved them all. Although considering yourselves bound 
by those worthy precedents which have met with general 
acceptation—since form is often of the substance of things— 
it is essential for you through familiarity with the wisdom 
of the ages and by independent reflection to understand the 
extent to which some old conceptions of life shall undergo 
revision. Change must be a requirement of progress and not 
the dictate of caprice or fashion. When later the considera- 
tion of this grave readjustment is properly uppermost in the 
minds of men, and there shali be the need for your voice to 
be heard in an ominous debate, it will not have a responsive 
audience, unless you know the abyss between the froth of 
rhetoric and the persuasive restraint of a compelling elo- 
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quence. Only intimacy with high thinking will give you that 
mastery over expression which is mastery over opportunity. 

I know you are familiar with such thoughts. But I am 
recalling them to you, because of their immediate applica- 
tion to conditions in the world which are to follow upon a 
victory; for we should be deeply concerned lest we find our- 
selves as unprepared for the problems of peace as we were 
for the problems of war. As high endeavor contends with 
selfish aim and knowledge with ignorance, the most vital 
issues concerning not only private property rights but the 
interests of the Republic are to be the subject of absorbing 
contention. ‘Time permits me only to enumerate a few of 
them: The true relation of the State to the individual and 
the individual to the State; the just attitude of labor to capi- 
tal and capital to labor; whether labor shall be paid by the 
mere abundant wage or by a participation in the fruits of its 
creation and the voice it shall have in the councils of industry; 
to what extent shall we add to or take from our political, eco- 
nomic and religious creeds; how, if. at all, shall our theories 
of constitutional government undergo revision; which, if any, 
of the tenets of Socialism shall we adopt or adapt for our 
guidance; to what enduring purpose shall our new love of 
country be directed in the day of peace and what kind of 
military service in and out of our institutions of learning 
shall we then exact of youth. These along with many other 
questions—so often the occasion for declamation of dema- 
gogue and professional altruist—are soon to be answered 
by men that fear God and love the State. And when the 
door of opportunity thus stands wider open than ever before 
for Wisdom to pass through, shall not the University gradu- 
ate with shining insignia of disciplined ardor and intelligence 
be foremost in her great company? 


The University graduate should yield to no one in love 
of letters. As the years go by he should gaze with an in- 
creasing joy upon the wonderland of the imagination, which 
lies outstretched before us with its beckoning beauty. He 
should know full well that there are dreams to be dreamed 
even in the day time, and that a man must have recourse to 
a hobby for his mental health as he would sit astride a horse 
for his physical health. Yet too many dreams must not be 
dreamed in detachment from life, and the hobby must not 
be a foolish plaything with which we rock ourselves to un- 
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availing sleep. Let it be our belief—much accentuated by 
the happenings in the world of to-day—that as never before 
must knowledge and truth be desired, not alone for them- 
selves, but for the inseparable relation they have to the call 
of God to us to do the work of the world. 

If you would understand fully what I mean by this, read 
Idea of a University by Cardinal Newman, and Huxley’s 
lectures on Science and Education. None should wish to 
detract from the just repute of Cardinal Newman’s book; 
but candor compels one to say that throughout it there runs 
a kind of special pleading for knowledge and truth in asso- 
ciation with some discarded religious beliefs. The enthu- 
siastic defense by one of his admirers in the preface of a 
lately issued edition of the book says of Newman that he set 
his face rigorously against the school of religious thought 
known as Modernism. How depressing and confusing is 
such a view; and slight wonder that these lectures failed of 
any real accomplishment, with the author’s shut-in horizon 
as to truth which, in the main, he saw but from cloistered 
walks! Put alongside of this book that of Huxley’s and 
again and again in the refreshing contrast of its bracing 
atmosphere you come upon such exhilarating lines as these: 


In. such a University, the force of living example should fire the 
student with a noble ambition to emulate the learning of learned men 
and to follow in the footsteps of the explorers of new fields of knowl- 
edge. The very air he breathes should be charged with that enthusiasm 
for truth, that fanaticism of veracity which is a greater possession than 
much learning; a nobler gift than the power of increasing knowledge ; 
by so much greater and nobler than those, as the moral nature is greater 
than the intellectual: for veracity is the heart of morality. 


If love of truth be our chief article of faith and pursuit 
of knowledge a religion, all life takes on a new and glorious 
aspect. Drudgery is set to the music of a song, sight pro- 
longs itself into vision, dreams come true, intellectual serf- 
dom is transmuted into sovereignty of the mind, whilst dark- 
ness with sham, pretence and all its baneful brood slinks off 
in terror of the coming Dawn. 


For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 
Of all but truth... 


Let me say now a few words as to this University that 
has laid the foundations so well for your education—for I 
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know from the Faculty here something of the stuff of which 
you are fashioned—whereon you are to build the edifice of 
your character and achievement. 

What is your thought about this University as you go out 
into life? Is it a deep and abiding love? What claim is she 
to have upon you in the future? Do you feel towards this 
institution as Daniel Webster felt toward Dartmouth Col- 
lege, when, in words broken with emotion, he said: 

Sir, = may destroy this little institution ; it is weak; it is in your 
hands! I know it is one of the lesser lights in the literary horizon of 
our country. You may put it out. But if you do so you must carry 
through your work! You must extinguish, one after another, all those 
greater lights of science which for more than a century have thrown 
their radiance over our land. It is, sir, as I have said, a small college. 
And yet there are those who love it. 


As one of her adopted sons, I have been asked to do my 
small part toward making this University as great as is the 
opportunity. Yet if you do not entertain toward your Uni- 
versity a feeling kindred to that- which Webster had for 
Dartmouth College, she cannot and ought not to become this 
greater University for she has no purpose to accomplish. 

Let me give an illustration of the thought I wish to 
convey. Under old conceptions and definitions The Cor- 
poration was looked upon largely as an artificial being or 
legal entity; and this idea still survives in some legal aspects. 
The modern-day view of the corporation, however, is that it 
is a collective name standing for the aggregate interests of 
all its members. So it is with the University as an institu- 
tion. It is not an abstraction but a reality—to be made a 
living force by the devotion of those whom their Alma Mater 
has nourished, and who together constitute the University. 

We declaim overmuch about American ideals, but any 
such declamation which fails to match with the performance 
of simple duties is not a good asset of the Republic. Have 
visions but let them be extensions of sights. Cherish ideals, 
but let them be the outgrowth and fruitage of ideas. Let 
civic creeds be not mere platform deliverances; and let pub- 
lic zeal proceed from a love of State which shall have its 
roots thrust deep down in a consciousness of worthy achieve- 
ment, or at least worthy effort in all that has to do with our 
daily walk of life. 

Be not so foolish as to hope to become the worthy man 
or woman if you are her thankless child. Let your vow 
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be that she shall be as “ A city set on a hill, that cannot be 
hid.” Yet, remember that by no idle thought or legerdemain 
or lordly fiat can your University become thus splendid in 
widening influence, but only by the unremitting watchful- 
ness of those who shall love the very stones of her walls. 


It had been my intention to end my address here. But 
what I have said seems so trivial beside the momentous hap- 
penings in the world that I cannot part company with you 
without adding something as to your peculiar contribution 
to our country in this hour of her direst need—not alone or 
primarily of money, time or talent, but of yourselves, ac- 
cording to the abundance of your possessions. In consider- 
ing what that contribution shall be, let us put far away from 
us such words as “our bit” or “our best ”—words which 
have become largely worthless with much handling, and 
which had little value when newly coined. The University 
graduate should have that to give which will be real and 
practical as well as academic in the true sense. Do not, how- 
ever, forget that it is not without justification that academic 
has come to be a kind of reproach, as synonymous with that 
which is formal and speculative and even visionary. If ever 
in history surely it is to-day that the University training is 
to be weighed in the balance. It must not be found wanting. 

In the oft-quoted words of Areopagitica, which have now 
a new significance for the world, Milton says: 


Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing her- 
self like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; 
methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purging and unscaling her 
long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance. 

* * * 

So must we feel towards our own country; and the 
University graduate should make his contribution to Her 
the more impressive by way of saving response and deed, 
for its source is at the exhaustless fountains of living waters. 
He above all others can be quite sure that the emotion born 
of high purpose will traverse seas and cross continents to 
inspire our soldiers—who typify all our men under arms— 
as they. contend against evil forces wherewith there can be 
no compromise. For the spirit of these men will in the end 
but reflect the spirit of those for whom they fight. 

What, then, shall that spirit be in us? Surely something 
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even more embracing and devotional than it now is quick- 
ened though it has become. For while no loyal American 
should be so foolish as to consider our citizenship at the out- 
break of the war as not abreast of that of France or England, 
or to believe that, as a man, the American soldier was not the 
equal of the French and the English soldier, or that by ex- 
perience he could not rival them in discipline and valor, we 
must nevertheless generously admit that France and En- 
gland have outstripped us in consecration and heroic en- 
deavor. Unquestionably this in large measure has been due 
to the agony and bloody sweat of their awful trial; yet to 
whatever cause it be traceable, the knowledge summons us 
toa mighty awakening. For the Soldier of the Union cannot 
wholly be as those other soldiers, unless by the prodigal gift 
of ourselves to our country he, like them, shall become the 
incarnation of a people’s regenerate life. 

Fortified io sustained by this inspiring thought—so 
made a part of ourselves that we no longer are called upon 
to refer to it, any more than the man of honor needs to carry 
about with him the Decalogue as a guide for conduct—let 
us revert to the imperative duty of the hour. Practical in 
our thoughts may we remember always that if it be true that 
Hell is fighting for ascendency over Heaven, it is equally 
true that fiends are at war with men. Having pondered 
much and resolved mightily, we must now translate our 
faith into action. 

The Colors call to us now to discharge our immeasurable 
debt of gratitude to our Allies and to save our own imperilled 
land. And in order that to-day of all days we may under- 
stand clearly what is required of us let us visualize this battle 
line in France, with the thought burnt into our brain of the 
anguish and waste places of earth, if that line which has been 
bent shall at last be broken. 

We are to fight to prevent that line from being broken 
and to advance it to the Rhine, and if the sacrifice of life be 
not too great, to have our armies occupy the territory of Ger- 
many; or at least we are to build a wall of bayonets about 
this mad nation, until she give evidence by abasement and 
penitential deed, that she is entitled to the absolution which 
will readmit her into the family of nations. We are to fight 
to give back to France—the France of splendid chivalry and 
unconquerable will—the fair provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
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raine, by the loss of which she was disfigured in an unright- 
eous war, brought on by Bismarck’s now admittedly forged 
Ems telegram. Then wherever restoration can take place, 
we are—out of indemnities exacted of Germany—to restore 
the subjugated parts of Belgium and France of which the 
German has made in truth “An Empire of Death”; leaving 
to an admonishing memory such things as cannot be restored 
as Shrines and Holy Places, whither men shall pilgrimage in 
days to come, for consecration anew to a contending faith, 
that shall smite down the brutal hand of might whenever it 
reaches out to clutch at the throat of right and virtue. We 
are to fight to stanch the wounds of Belgium bled all but to 
death. We are to fight for England, our beloved mother- 
country, whose sentinel ships have stood between us and the 
murderous crews at Kiel. Her armies, too, have stood side by 
the side of those of France, who united now with England 
may well repeat the words which Shakespeare put into the 
mouth of King Philip, when addressing King John in the 
day of their warfare before the walls of Angiers: 


England thou hast not sav’d one drop of blood 
In this hot trial, more than we of France. 


If gratitude be not as La Rochefoucauld declares merely 
the secret desire for favors to come, but the highest devo- 
tional instinct with which God has endowed mankind, let us 
postpone, and if need be for the moment suppress utterly, 
humanitarian thoughts of the ideal State and a finer world 
until we shall have paid back to Belgium and France and 
England and Italy as well, the supreme debt of honor we owe 
to them for having saved us from an awful doom. If the 
American Republic stop short of this, our Allies—speaking 
for the suffering nations, and for God himself—shall be en- 
titled to say in their despair: She left us to the mercy of 
our enemies and is of those 


That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope. 


Then, too, have this remaining thought ever present with 
you, as you go out from this University to fight or to counsel 
others to fight. Understand that although the soldier is to 
consider himself the crusader and the messenger of God, he 
is also to be the Soldier of the Union. He of course is to 
have in mind a world to be born again to righteousness, but 
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he must go forth to avenge the death of our helpless men and 
women and children murdered on the high seas, and the dis- 
honor to our Flag. He is to save our homes and our defence- 
less loved ones; and above all things, he is to fight to keep 
from off the hallowed person of the American woman the 
defilement which is a thousand deaths. 

And, in the end, the common interests of civilization are 
to dictate what the resulting peace shall be, though it must 
be “as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice.” 

Only if we glory in these thoughts and look upon the 
lavish gifts of our possessions and of ourselves for the well- 
being of the Republic and of mankind as a precious privilige, 
are we entitled to share the incorruptible faith of Isaiah that 
the Lord of hosts shall be for strength to them that turn back 
the battle at the gate. 

What wondrous words are those of Isaiah! 


In that day will the Lord of hosts become a crown of glory, and a 
diadem of beauty, unto the residue of his people; and a spirit of judg- 
ment to him that sitteth in judgment, and strength to them that turn 
back the battle at the gate. 


He too, you recall, was speaking of a wavering line of 


battle, surging into the city and back again to the gate where 
the foe was overcome. Again there is the bent line, yet of 
such proportions now that on its steadfastness depends not 
the fate of a city but the fate of the world. The American 
soldier has loitered long, but he is on the line at last, and at an 
hour when that line would surely be broken but for his com- 
ing. What a thought to thrill every fiber of our being, that 
we are to be of the Saviours as we have been of the Saved! 

If to that Soldier we thus give all that we have to give, 
adding to his strength this strength of our fervor and conse- 
cration and of our will now to prevail, and to build in the 
day of Peace a new kingdom upon earth, we may aver in all 
reverence: The Lord of hosts shall not venture to withhold 
of His strength from them that are to turn back the battle at 


the gate. 
JosEPH S. AUERBACH. 


NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


Tuomas Harpy. By Harold Child. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1918. 


Thomas Hardy’s view of life, as it is, for the most part, implied 
rather than expressed in his novels, represents a reaction from nine- 
teenth-century thought. It is the swing of the pendulum away from 
easy affirmation toward harsh denial. One may, indeed, doubt whether, 
but for the excesses to which nineteenth-century optimism ran, anyone 
would have been inspired to write powerful novels vibrating in every 
part to the idea that God is not in His Heaven and that all is not 
by any means right with the world. 

Of course, as negation, as criticism, this view has been, and is, 
of great value. It has the same sort of value as Hardy’s more specific 
criticisms of society. In certain of his novels—notably in Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles and in Jude the Obscure—Hardy has criticized—has, in 
fact, crushingly refuted—certain conventional social judgments. No 
i among the intelligent, can many be found to maintain that 
such a one as Tess may not be called a pure woman. And this, surely, 
is a great gain. No longer, since Hardy wrote, are many found naif 
enough to preach a pharisaical or school-girlish optimism in season 
and out of season. And this is also, without doubt, a great gain. 
Just as Hardy has criticized most beneficially certain social verdicts 
that follow the line of least resistance, so he has, with like effect, 
tested and found wanting certain easy assumptions about the universe. 

The question remains, however, whether Hardy’s own view of 
life (while clearly correct on the negative side) is not, positively con- 
sidered, as dogmatic as the view to which it is opposed. And dependent 
upon this is the further query whether Hardy's dominant note of 
saddened humanitarianism—a thing that to some readers, at least, is 
grievous and scarcely to be borne—is ultimately preferable to the 
dominant sentiment of earlier Victorian writers. 

In estimating the work of a great contemporary novelist, it may 
seem that the proper course is neither to attack nor to defend that 
novelist’s fundamental beliefs, but merely to describe them, confining 
one’s self to such considerations as may best serve to explain his 
meaning and to reveal his power. But this, in the last analysis, is not 
quite possible. For the very attempt to make plain the nature of an 
author’s power involves passing judgment upon his beliefs. Thus, if 
one lays stress, as Mr. Child does, upon Hardy’s “ double vision,” his 
ability to see at once “ the greatness and the littleness of mankind,” 
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selecting this as the principal element of Hardy’s greatness, one must 
necessarily approve the view of life to which this remarkable gift is 
due. And apparently Mr. Child does accept with very little reserve 
the Hardian view of life. 

That he sets forth this view without sifting it, must be regarded 
as a defect in his criticism, however proper his purpose to keep as 
close as possible to merely literary questions. For it is not true, as 
one might gather from Mr. Child’s discourse, that the Hardian attitude 
4 oN the only attitude that is tolerated by enlightened modern 
thought. 

In the first place, Hardy’s conception of the relation of the infinite 
to man cannot be justified by means of the so-called scientific philos- 
ophy, which regards consciousness as a sort of accidental by-product 
thrown off by a mechanistic universe. For this philosophy has been 
shown to be defective, and it is incumbent upon no one at this date 
to accept it. 

In the second place, the direct evidence—the facts of life, as drawn 
from the histories of such people as Tess and Jude—do not necessi- 
tate the Hardian reaction. They may, for example, evoke the Prag- 
matic reaction—which is quite another thing. For there is a world 
of difference between saying with Hardy that the universe is indiffer- 
ent to man and his concerns, and saying with the Pragmatists that, 
except in so far as one idea or the other is seen to “ work,” you cannot 
tell whether the universe is indifferent or not. 

To make no account of other philosophies, it is probable that Prag- 
matism, which endeavors to save the values of faith while employing 
fully the sanative power of skepticism, represents the frame of mind 
of the modern man much more nearly than does Hardy’s bare denial 
of a kindly Providence. 

It may be maintained, too, that Hardy’s novels are as weakening 
in one way as they are bracing in another. For while protests against 
human wrong liberate men from bad thoughts and increase the fulness 
of life, protests against the infinite, whether directly expressed or still 
more effectively implied, are futile, and, in the long run, benumbing. 
Even though men should become utterly convinced that the universe 
is ruthless, it does not follow—as Hardy, in The Return of the Native, 
suggests—that the prevailing mental attitude among intelligent per- 
sons would be one of settled melancholy. People would accept the 
fact, as we now accept the ruthlessness of the law of gravitation; but 
the mood engendered by dwelling upon tlie fact, they might, and prob- 
ably would, reject. Is it not, indeed, just the mystery surrounding 
the idea of a blind fate, the thought that, at the very last, fate cannot 
be blind, which gives its impressiveness to the idea? Once prove that 
we must endure in this world injustice and misfortune, with no hope 
of compensation in a world to come, and the thought becomes a com- 
monplace, which to take for granted is the part of wisdom but to dwell 
upon is folly. 

Since science neither proves nor disproves the Hardian view, and 
since, without sacrifice of justice or sympathy, the facts of life may 
be logically and successfully confronted in other ways, it would seem a 
mistake to suppose that Hardy is great because his underlying thought 
is demonstrably true. It would be just as serious a mistake to as- 
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sume that his philosophy has nothing to do with his greatness. For 
even if the world should unanimously decide that Hardy’s conception 
of life is totally wrong, it would have to admit that this conception 
had been of great use in focusing the author’s powers—that without it 
he could hardly, in his time, have done so successfully his noble work 
of a false views, revealing truths of character, and broadening 
sympathy. 

Apart from the fact that he takes the ultimate truth of Hardy’s 
philosophy very much for granted, Mr. Child has produced an excellent 
critical study of his author. Considering its brevity, it is remarkably 
adequate. Mr. Child, himself a writer of novels, is able to enter into 
the spirit of the older novelist, who is yet of his own time, and to inter- 
pret him with a clear understanding of the point of view both of the 
writer of fiction and of the reader. His book is not a mere persuasive 
introduction to Hardy’s works, but a just and able analysis of them. 


_ THE Vanpat or Europe. By Wilhelm Mihlon, former director 
in Krupp’s. Translated by William McPherson. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, 1918. 


In this year of the Great War it is natural to suppose that no well- 
informed person can well be surprised by any fresh revelation of Ger- 
man mendacity. Yet Dr. Miihlon, a former director in the great Krupp 
corporation, records instances of deliberate and stupid falsehood that 
may startle into acrid mirth even the reader most satiated with evi- 
dence regarding the nauseous immorality of the German Government. 

For example, the Germans have industriously circulated the wildest 
fables about atrocities said to have been committed by Russian soldiers 
in East Prussia. In Germany these tales have been implicitly believed 
even when they ran to the most frightful extremes,—as when it was 
said that the Russians made a practice of nailing the hands of little 
country children to tables. And yet, as Dr. Mihlon testifies from per- 
sonal knowledge, a high commission investigated these stories and 
found them all lies. “ The commission admits—naturally, not publicly 
—that the Russians have not been so ruthless as one might expect 
them to be in war. The East Prussian population and local authorities 
have frequently expressed themselves vcry gratefully and very flat- 
teringly in regard to the behavior of the Russians.” 

Manifestly it is painful to a man of honor and intelligence to live 
under a government that deals habitually in clumsy f:ischoods—to say 
nothing of committing other violations of the decalogue; but it is even 
more painful to realize that one’s compatriots are the sort of people 
who believe, and like to believe, malicious lies—to say nothing of giving 
a ready approval to other kinds of wickedness. ‘“ Germans,” cries Dr. 
Mihlon, “ hide your head. In your boorish simplicity you are a menace 
to the world.” 

After all, the most significant—and the bitterest—parts of Dr. 
Mithlon’s book are those which have reference, not to the Government, 


but to the people. 
We have come to realize that the German Government and the 
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German people are one. But what is the explanation of this unanimity? 
Is it merely that the rulers of Germany are master hypnotists, whose 
will by some kind of psychic force overrules the conscience of twenty- 
five millions of people? Some such romantic view would doubtless 
be pleasing to those who insist upon seeing good in everything; but 
the ugly truth, as it may be deduced from Dr. Mithlon’s diary, is simply 
that the people are upon as low a moral level as is their government. 
To say that they are simply besotted is not, of course, to excuse them 
for what they have done; it is simply to express the pious hope that, 
being human creatures and not “ goblins damned,” they may some time 
repent. 

At the beginning of the war, the German people were under no 
illusions as to their standing before the world. Material greatness, 
they knew that their nation had attained; greatness of a higher sort, 
they were aware, was not ascribed to them by other people. They 
suffered in self-esteem from the opinion that was held of them abroad. 
At the same time they could scarcely endure the burdens of taxation 
and regulation imposed upon them at home. 

“ No wonder,” writes Dr. Miihlon, “that the German proletariat 
finally welcomed a test; that it saw itself rid of an Alp-like burden 
when it realized: ‘ Now things have broken loose, and we shall soon 
know where we really stand.’ 

“One can almost say that what the result might be was wholly 
subordinated to this deeper thought: ‘Anyway, we couldn’t have gone 
on like this much further; clarity must come; the burden must be 
shaken off. If it goes badly for us, then we shall start again, with new 
bearings, more modest, simpler, less intolerant, better. If it goes well, 
then we the people have done the work. We can demand that we shall 
lead in the future a life more worth living, and that we shall come to 
an understanding with our present enemies, as soon as these enemies, 
who now surround us, misjudge us, and plot against us, are over- 
thrown.” 

There is here, to be sure, an implication that the people of Germany 
sincerely believed that they were surrounded by enemies who mis- 
judged them and plotted against them. But the “ deeper thought ” was 
simply: Let the Government go ahead with any programme that it 
deems likely to succeed. Let Belgium be ravaged; let France be bled 
white ; let England be enslaved; let Europe be overrun. We have been 
told that we are a superior race, a chosen people. Very likely this is true. 
At any rate, we accept it provisionally. If it proves untrue—if we fail— 
then, at any rate, we shall be able to insist upon more power, more 
comfort, at home. If we succeed, we shall not only gain these advan- 
tages at home, but we shall command the respect of the whole world. 

A very characteristic assumption, this last—that the respect of the 
world can be won by violence! “I cannot too often din it into the ears 
of Germans,” writes Dr. Mihlon in weary disgust, “ that what is lack- 
ing in moral superiority cannot be replaced by force.” 

The nature of its acquiescence in the plans of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment characterizes the German people as a whole; but the truth 
is brought home more pointedly by the study of particular traits. 

Where, outside Kaiserdom, could the following instance of bigotry 
be matched? 
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“ A gentleman who had long been in intimate touch with the best 
French literary and artistic circles; whose life and home bear the 
impress of French taste, and who on that account, was not in the least 
a leader of opinion in Germany ; who through ancestry, connections, and 
position is a representative of the most refined class of Germans ”— 
this gentleman fully credited the report that a French physician with 
two disguised French officers had been caught trying to poison a well 
in Metz with cholera bacilli, When it was objected that the report 
was accompanied by no sufficient evidence of its truth, he replied: 
“T believe it without proof. The French are like that.” And when the 
official denial came, he said: “It’s true all the same. They deny it 
only for the sake of preventing a panic.” 

To what other body of disciplined soldiers—with the possible ex- 
ception of Turks and Bulgarians—could one not give a higher character 
than Dr. Miihlon gives to the German soldier? 

“ Generally speaking, one may say of the German soldier that he 
is normally good-natured and is not disposed to do injury to harmless 
people, so long as he finds no obstacles put in his prescribed way. But 
once disturbed, he becomes frightful, because be lacks any higher 


capacity of discrimination ; because he merely does his duty and recog- 
nizes no such thing as individual conscience; and besides, when he is 
excited, becomes at once blind and super-nervous.” 

Let us compare the German soldier, as thus portrayed, with the 
Russian soldier, not as the Russian has proved himself to be, but as 
we 0 excusably have conceived him to be before we knew him 


so well as we do now. The Russian soldier has proved remarkably 
humane. If, however, the ignorant Russian peasant with a gun in his 
hand had shown himself stupidly ferocious and incorrigibly rapacious, 
we might have found this entirely natural. But no one would ever have 
suggested that the Russian soldier “ recognized no such thing as indi- 
vidual conscience 

When people rejoice over monstrous villainies like the ravaging of 
Belgium, must it not be supposed that they have suffered a moral 
lesion? No other view is open. It will not do to protest that popular 
rejoicing in Germany over the crime of Belgium was government- 
inspired. On the contrary, it is part of the popular creed to worship 
success, however attained. 

“ The Germans have faith in their numerical superiority and their 
better military equipment,” wrote Dr. Miihlon, soon after the fall of 
Liége. “They do not believe, in fact, that rom will win through 
bravery, strength, skill, or any other special moral quality. They are 
satisfied as soon as they may hope to have superior numbers. . . . It 
does not occur to them to be ashamed of their great superiority in num- 
bers when they use it to crush a weak opponent like Belgium. They 
‘ celebrate their achievements the more loudly and joyously, the greater 
their assurance is of overwhelming strength. They are like barbarians, 
who become intoxicated with victory, even if it be achieved at the 
expense of defenseless opponents. With wild hurrahs they are already 
distributing in their tents the treasures and the men taken as booty.” 

And finally, what can be thought of the moral status of the German 
people when it is possible for a private citizen gravely to argue, in a 
letter to a responsible newspaper, that the German Government is not 
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employing money in sufficient quantities of on a sufficiently elaborate 


scale for the corruption of Holland! 
Verily, than this book of Dr. Mithlon’s one could scarcely have 


better testimony to the essential “ Hunnishness of the Hun.” 


BRITAIN AFTER THE Peace. By Brougham Villiers. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1918. 


The problem of reconstruction after the war is, in the view of Mr. 
Brougham Villiers, a revolutionary problem. Britain, as a result of 
war conditions, is even now undergoing a revolution; changes affect- 
ing the social and economic life of the country have been going on 
with unexampled rapidity. And the post-war conditions will press 
harder than the war conditions themselves. The flooding of the labor 
market with millions of demobilized soldiers will bring about an eco- 
nomic, and perhaps a political, crisis of serious magnitude. 

The only way in which to avoid disaster is, according to Mr. 
Villiers, first, to provide work for everybody, and secondly, to dis- 
tribute the burden of taxation in such a way that it will bear equitably 
upon all. Mr. Villiers has devised a scheme which he believes will 
accomplish both these ends in the simplest possible way. 

The returned soldiers must be provided for—that is axiomatic. 
Neither their own welfare nor the welfare of society would be duly 
protected if they were simply turned out of the army to find their 
places as best they could in a disturbed economic order. They must, 
therefore, be kept in the army until remunerative work—work suffi- 
ciently well paid to prevent any general lowering of wages and of the 
standard of living—can be found for them. Then they should be 
left free either to accept this work or to remain in the army. Probably 
the vast majority of them would prefer the former alternative. 

This plan, to be sure, involves a heavy burden upon the tax-payers. 
But the burden is unavoidable. Somehow the war must be paid for, 
and part of the price is the cost of economic readjustment. This will 
have to be paid anyhow—if not in taxes then in privation and in a 
lowered standard of living. The only debatable question concerning 
this expense is that of its distribution. 

There: can be no fear, argues Mr. Villiers, that the proletariat 
will not pay its due share of the cost of the war. The working classes 
will pay, if not otherwise, through the increased cost of food. The 
rentier—the man with a fixed capital invested at a fixed rate of inter- 
est—will not escape, because, owing to the inflation of currency, his 
money will buy only half as much after the war as it would before. 
The business man will pay his share, because, to say nothing of income 
taxes and excess-profits taxes, war-time gains will in a large measure 
be wiped out by peace-time losses. The only person, therefore, who 
is likely not to bear his due proportion of the loss caused by the war, 
and who may even make a profit out of the war, is the landlord. 

Any plan of reorganization ought, then, to provide work for the 
demobilized troops and at the same time to make the landlord pay his 
share of the loss which the war has entailed upon the country. 

But of what sort should be the work that is to be thrown open to 
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the soldiers—that is to absorb their energies, satisfy their just demands, 
and save the country from ruin? 

Obviously in the period immediately after the war, industry cannot 
well absorb large new supplies of labor. All over the world, food 
will be exceedingly dear, and the margin of income left for the pur- 
chase of manufactured articles will be correspondingly small. Under 
these conditions it does not seem likely that Britain will be able to 
provide for the needs of her people by building up a foreign market 
for her goods. The most logical manner in which to use surplus labor 
berg accordingly seem to be its application to the production of 

ood. 

There is only one plan, thinks Mr. Villiers, that will meet all the 
exigencies of the case. Tax away the land-holder’s excess profits. 
Require him to place a valuation upon his land—apart from improve- 
ments—and impose upon him an income tax based upon five per cent 
of this valuation. Then make it illegal for him to sell his land at a 
price higher than the valuation upon which it is taxed. Let the Gov- 
ernment buy as much land as would be needed to accommodate the 
demobilized soldiers, divide it into small holdings, and allow the 
soldiers to acquire it at moderate rates of repayment. The soldiers 
would then be provided for, the landlords would be properly taxed, and 
the supply of food would be increased, with the result that the home 
market for manufactures would be correspondingly enlarged. Mr. 
Villiers advocates other and supplementary measures, such as assisted 
emigration and the undertaking of extensive public works; but the 
small-holdings idea is the core of his plan. 

Unquestionably, just as the war has brought about a large degree 
of what is in effect State Socialism, so peace may call for extraordinary 
measures of a similar nature. The ultimate question, however, is 
whether Britain, or any other country, ought to welcome changes of 
this kind as the foundation of a new order or to accept them reluctantly, 
if at all, as emergency measures and nothing else. Mr. Villiers adopts 
the former view; his plan is put forward as the basis of a permanent 
policy, and, for his part, he has no hesitation about taking the first 
step in a course which is likely to lead on to greater and greater 
socialization. If there is peril in this course, he does not perceive it. 

But unless one is a Socialist or a single-taxer, this is a point on 
which one needs reassurance. Certainly, no nation should allow “ the 
logic of events ” to commit it to a policy socialistic rather than demo- 
cratic until it is sure that the new policy is, not merely pointed out 
by present necessities, but sustained throughout by fundamental truth. 


THE STANDARD-BEARERS. By Katherine Mayo. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 


The chapters of Miss Mayo’s new book about the Pennsylvania 
State Police are short stories of very high quality. This statement 
is meant to imply—as perhaps such a statement ought always to imply 
—that the narratives have a real and lasting human value—that they 
give one something besides a half-hour’s amusement, a transitory 
thrill, or a bit of striking information. 

There is, in fact, no absurdity in comparing such stories as those 
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contained in The Standard-Bearers with serious fiction of the sort 
that, without being extraordinarily subtle or exceptionally profound, 
does increase one’s knowledge and enlarge one’s views of life. Surely 
it is only a kind of pedantry to say that true stories may not be com- 
pared with imagined stories because the first give pleasure of a 
commonplace kind while the second give pleasure of an artistic kind. 
The two kinds of pleasure are not wholly distinct; the two kinds of 
stories are in fact compared ; they come into competition with each other 
in the minds of all readers—for each must meet the final test of value. 

If it be objected that a treatise on public hygiene has human value, 
it may be acknowledged that the subject matter of such a treatise 
is ill adapted to the story form, but it may be maintained that if 
specific truth about the p Rene Bee State Police can be made to 
fuse with a good story, this sort of truth has as much value as can 
be attributed on the same condition to general truth about the ways 
of a man with a maid, and that in just the same manner it enhances 
the “ literary ” value of the story of which it forms an integral part. 

Now Miss Mayo’s narratives contain many of the elements that 
find most suitable expression in story form and they contain scarcely 
anything else. Remarkable and exciting sequences of events, varieties 
of human character; strange contrasts of tenderness with brutality, 
or of the piquant with the hideous in the same person; the behavior 
of crowds; the vivid sense of esprit du corps among disciplined men; 
types of unsentimental heroism—when we want to be thrilled (not 
bored) by such things we commonly turn to writers of fiction. But 
here, in Miss Mayo’s true stories, all these elements are presented 
with fictional power. In interest of plot, in effectiveness of character- 
drawing, and in animation of style, these tales scarcely yield to the 
fictitious exploits of Sherlock Holmes, while back of them and lending 
its “punch” to each narrative is, not the questionable virtuosity of 

an imaginary detective, but the clean efficiency of real men. 

In short, Miss Mayo has written true stories that are as well worth 
while as concrete facts could well make them and as intriguing as 
cleverly imagined fiction. The realization that the Pennsylvania State 
Police are doing a splendid and necessary work and doing it with 
devotion and efficiency under the inspiration of a high ideal of service; 
that these men are the standard-bearers of a new movement toward 

greater security and justice for all—this may be of less value than 
the philosophy of life or the revelation of beauty that may emerge 
from a great work of imagination, but its value is great. And when 
it gives life to a series of intrinsically interesting narratives one cannot 
but feel that these true tales are in all ways much to be preferred to 
fiction of the less inspired sort. 


THE FLraME TuHat Is France. By Henry Malherbe. New York: 
The Century Co., 1918. 


In The Flame That Is France we have to do with the work of a 
poet. That M. Malherbe writes in prose does not, of course, alter 
this fact. His musings over deep things, his fragmentary, intense 
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picturings of action or character, have the meaning of poetry and are 
expressed in its language. 

In poetry the most intimately personal feeling becomes sublimated 
—ceases, that is, to be merely personal, however clearly the marks of 
a unique personality may be stamped upon its expression. This sub- 
limated feeling convinces and satisfies—not because it expresses a 
truth that has been won from experience by generalization, but simply 
because it is pure and intense. 

Consider this passage in M. Malherbe’s simple and eloquent little 
dialogue with Death: 

“In my shining gardens,” says Death, “I shall give you calm, 
order, harmony. . . . When I meet you in these caverns, it is so 
easy for me to engulf you. Already in your blue uniforms, you are 
fragments of the sky. Almost insensible is your passage into the 
atmosphere.” 

On reading this, the conviction instantly arises that all men whose 
souls have been purged by sacrifice in a great cause must think thus 
or in some analogous manner concerning death—though probably no 
two, even if equally gifted, would express the thought in the same 
or similar words. In producing this conviction M. Malherbe suffi- 
ciently interprets the spirit of his countrymen; but he does this 
by doing something larger—by expressing an impersonal feeling— 
a feeling of beauty in the midst of terror—in short, by writing 
poetry. 

It is possible also in the midst of death to feel exultation over the 
splendor of life. A man who knows that he may soon be slain may 
thus address his Maker: 

“. . . Lastly, you have let me spring up in the fullness of day, 
with all the freshness, the abundance, the bold suppleness of a jet 
of water that mounts toward your balconies, and behold, you add to 
your bounty the supreme boon: you cut it short without causing me 
pain, and I expire in the moment of taking flight toward your heavenly 
terraces.” 

In the intervals of stress, too, a man may find in his heart a cool: 
tranquillity that naturally expresses itself in a classic figure. 

“As for you,” says Death, “you toil in the:market-place of the 
blind, without perceiving the sages that smile at you, surprised and 
shy, at the corner of the entering streets,—without drinking of the 
cool waters of the spring.” 

These musings, however, need substance and a setting. How can 
one understand the flame without seeing the burning wood? The 
actual experiences must be described. In what words, then, shall a 
poet show forth the realities that are interfused with the things of the 
spirit in the life of the soldier—the gross, material things that become 
in war so dreadfully insistent, the violent action, the corpses, the 
shocking mutilations? 

For some of these things M. Malherbe finds strikingly beautiful 
words, as when he tells of the French artillerymen: 

“ The gunners have lived so long with their cannon that they have 
come to have the same vibrant grace; they are like rapid automatics, 
supple and precise. The gestures of the men who charge the guns 
have the violent and at the same time yielding elasticity of the pieces 
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themselves, recoiling on their sliding runners. A fixed unity of many 
harmonious organs.” 

For others—for his accounts of agony, grief, death, the grappling 
of the mind with horror,—he finds words of bare simplicity. But 
always in the intensity, the impassioned calmness, of his realizations 
he is a poet. 


A Stupy 1n Metrics. By Adelaide Crapsey. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1918. 


At first thought it seems extraordinary that English verse, the 
effect of which is so instantly felt, except in a few cases, by even the 
untutorei ear, should on analysis turn out to be so complex and subtle 
an affair that a scholar of undoubted poetic appreciativeness, like 
Professor Saintsbury for instance, may devote a whole volume to the 
subject without convincing a majority of his readers that he has reached 
the root of the matter. Such, however, is the fact. English poets 
have written melodiously, they hardly knew how, but with full confi- 
dence that their readers would feel the intended effect. The readers 
_ for the most part have felt the intended effect, but have been even less 
able than the poets to explain it. 

After reading a number of treatises on English verse, no two 
agreeing, one may be tempted to conclude that all the simple schemes— 
like the pure accentual scheme—are inadequate, and all the complex 
ones pedantically impossible. To lose interest in the subject, however, 
just because it proves so refractory to the touch of common sense or 
of scientific analysis, would be most unwise. Poetry—even on the 
metrical side—is not an applied science, but an art. Like every true 
art, it involves the mutual adjustment of several different elements that 
were not originally made with a view to fitting together like mortise 
and tenon. The metricist, like the poet in a larger sense, is therefore 
a trouvere, a “ finder.” The general reader may appreciate the effect 
of his discoveries ; the critic must make them after the poet. 

No one has set forth the theory of verse-structure in its true 
subtlety more simply and clearly than has Miss Crapsey. Within the 
structure of English verse, she holds, must be recognized “a complex 
of three inter-existent structures: 1, the verse-form proper, itself two- 
fold, consisting of (a) the rhythmic arrangement and (b) the syllabic 
arrangement by means of which the rhythm is exteriorized ; and, 2, the 
substructural phonetic speech-arrangement.” 

The materials with which a poet has to work are words, considered 
not merely as symbols of thought or as rhetorical or grammatical units, 
but as collections of syllables. It is obvious, therefore, that the extent 
and nature of a poet’s vocabulary ought to have an important bearing 
upon his art as a metricist. This clue Miss Crapsey methodically fol- 
lowed up. She derived a scale of polysyllabic occurrence from an 
analysis of the vocabularies found in (a) 125 nursery rhymes, (b) 
the poems of Milton, (c) the poems of Pope. The result was the 
discovery that poetic vocabularies fall into three main groups accord- 
ing to the percentage of polysyllables employed. This discovery was 
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confirmed by a testing of the scale from the works of Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Francis Thompson, and Maurice Hewlett. The results of all 
these tests are tabulated. 

Further, Miss Crapsey found that with the different vocabularies 
were associated important differences in technique. The use of a 
highly polysyllabic vocabulary introduces a different order of metrical 
problems from those encountered by the user of a mono-disyllabic 
vocabulary. One such problem is that of the unaccented syllable or 
the syllable having a secondary accent, which affects the verse-structure 
in various and unexpected ways, according as it does or does not 
coincide with the verse-accent. 

The exact critical bearing of all this is not yet wholly clear. Cer- 
tainly one cannot censure a poet like Tennyson on the ground that he 
reduced his vocabulary for the sake of simplifying metrical difficulties, 
nor could one commend a poetic tyro for employing a vocabulary like 
that of Milton or of Francis Thompson for the sake of finding metrical 
problems over which to triumph. The poet, like any other writer, is 
under an obligation to choose the right word to express his meaning, 
and upon the integrity of his choice quite as much as upon the degree 
of technical difficulty overcome will depend the critic’s estimate of the 
result. The real difficulty in metrical criticism is the difficulty of sep- 
arating two elements—meaning and meter—which the poet has done 
his best to combine, and which were perhaps hardly sundered in his 
mind. 
It is a thousand pities that Miss Crapsey did not live to work out 
more fully the critical implications of a thesis which, as she would 
have treated it, must surely have proved fertile. 


OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 
XVIII 


August 6—August 30. 


THE seventeenth month of our war with Germany has been a 
period of sustained battle, as was the sixteenth, and, also like that one, 
a month of glorious and successful action. But there has been the 
difference that during this month the great burden of the fighting has 
fallen upon our British and French Allies, and our own men have been 
resting comparatively quietly along the line of the Vesle river, in the 
positions they had won just as the previous month closed. Battle it 
has been, every day, and more, vastly more. For the Allies it has been 
a marvel beyond praise, and, for the Germans, a demonstration of 
incalculable bitterness. For the initiative that had rested with the 
German High Command throughout four years of war, to be snatched 
from them by General Foch at length, at the very time when their need 
for it was greatest, has been used by the Allied Commander-in-Chief 
in the most masterly exhibition of military skill produced during the 
whole period of the war. 

Day by day, with unvaried regularity and unrelaxed vigor, Marshal 
Foch has sent his veterans forward to new triumphs over their old 
enemy. Now here, now there, he has struck, sometimes with a spear- 
head thrust on a narrow front, sometimes on a front of ten miles, and 
once or twice on an extended front of between fifty and sixty miles. 
One French army one day, and one British army the next, delivered 
the blow. Then a British and a French army struck together, or two 
British, or two French armies smashed savagely at the amazed and 
bewildered Germans. And then, when the occasion suited his superb 
strategy, Marshal Foch sent in his divisions and armies all together, 
as if to demonstrate again to the German High Command how badly 
it had erred in the belief that France was “ bled white.” 

It has been a new, and terribly bitter experience to the German 
armies. During all the years of war they have been accustomed to 
fight when they were ready, and where they chose. They had built 
up a colossal contempt for their enemy, and their earlier experiences 
of this year tended to confirm them in it. When, occasionally, and for 
a brief period, either the British or the French struck back at them, 
it was comparatively easy, on their interior lines, and with their highly 
developed system of transportation, to transfer reserves speedily to 
the point where they were needed, and thus to maintain the numerical 
preponderance that oe them superiority. 

But once Marshal Foch found himself in position to take the 
initiative,—and the presence of our men on the fighting line placed 
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him there,—a new and very serious phase of the war opened for the 
Germans. Their day of easy arrogance and contemptuous superiority 
is gone. They fight, now, whether they are thoroughly prepared or 
caught by surprise—or else they surrender or run away. The action 
comes where Marshal Foch—not Hindenburg or Ludendorff, not the 
German Crown Prince or Rupprecht of Bavaria—chooses. The action 
is timed to suit the will of the Allied Commander-in-Chief, to comport 
with conditions in his army. And during most of this month it has 
been growing more and more inconvenient for the Germans. Their 
violent offensive of the Spring used up a good many of their divisions. 
Reserves are not so numerous and fresh as they were. Sudden shift- 
ing of them from point to point, despite the advantage of interior lines, 
is more and more hazardous. Moreover, Marshal Foch strikes with 
such rapidity, and at such widely varied points, that it is increasingly 
difficult for the Germans to be sure that they are not moving their 
reserves from the very place where they will be most needed as soon 
as they have gone. Every day has added proof of the value of the 
unity of command achieved by the Allies when Marshal Foch was 
selected as Commander-in-Chief of their armies. 

When this seventeenth month opened, on August 6th, the Franco- 
American forces had just completed driving the Germans back from 
the Marne, out of the Soissons-Rheims salient, to the line of the Vesle. 
From Soissons to Ypres the line then ran very much as it did at the 
close of the second German drive last Spring, with Montdidier in pos- 
session of the Germans and their westernmost forces menacing Amiens. 
General Foch had been promoted to be a Marshal of France in recog- 
nition of his brilliant and successful work since assuming the offensive 
about the middle of July. 

As the French and Americans settled down in their new positions 
along the Vesle the British came sharply into action along their portion 
of the line. This was distinctly contrary to precedent. Always there- 
tofore after a period of such severe fighting as had marked the repxl- 
sion of the Germans from the Marne salient, there had followed a 
comfortable spell of pleasant weather, so to speak, when rest might 
be had and needed repairs be looked out for. But the British had 
had their rest. During all the fighting accompanying the expulsion of 
the Germans from the Soissons-Rheims salient they had remained 
interested, but quiet, onlookers, and they had needed that respite, after 
the heavy work they had done during the violent German offensives of 
the Spring. Now, with recuperated divisions, and with strong rein- 
forcements, Field Marshal Haig was ready for more fighting. The 
German Crown Prince had had his troubles and the turn of Rupprecht 
of Bavaria had arrived. 

On August 7 Field Marshal Haig struck sharply at Rupprecht’s 
armies on the Lys salient, east of Amiens, and made substantial gains. 
This attack was on a front of only five miles, and after what had been 
going on further south it was easily mistaken as an indication that 

urther fighting would be confined to local efforts. But the next day 
British and French together surprised the Germans by surging forward 
on a 25-mile front. The Allied line was pushed forward some seven 
miles, and more than 10,000 prisoners, with 100 guns, were captured. 
Again the next day the advance continued. This time Haig’s men 
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drove ahead east of Amiens, and straightened out their line from a 
point just south of Albert to another north of Montdidier. 

On August 9 the Allies swept forward once more, gaining five 
miles below the Somme and raising the captures to 17,000 men and 
more than 200 guns. Next day the report came that the Somme salient 
had been smashed and Montdidier retaken. Commenting on the situa- 
tion, General March, the American Chief-of-Staff, said: : 

“ This is the time for the greatest effort. Keep the enemy running. 
Never give him a chance to recuperate or think it over. Now is the 
time to hit hard.” 

Next day the British reported the capture of 24,000 prisoners 
since August 8. The guns taken numbered nearly 400. The Allied 
casualties were oes. ire be less than one-fourth of the total of their 
prisoners. Eleven German divisions were smashed in three days of 
this work. : 

On the 11th the Americans on the line of the Vesle had a little 
diversion through an assault by the Germans, apparently with the pur- 
pose of keeping our men from striking in aid of their Allies in the 
drive on the Somme. The Allied advance this day covered four miles, 
and the toll of prisoners rose to 36,000, and of guns to 500. 

So it went on. One day was like another in result, with only the 
difference in the mounting total of captures, and in the new names of 
villages, towns and cities taken from the Germans. On August 13 
Paris announced that since the beginning of the Allied counter-offen- 
sive, on July 18, they had taken more than 70,000 prisoners, 1,000 guns 
and over 10,000 machine guns. On the 15th the French occupied 
Ribecourt and the British moved ahead north of Albert. Two days 
later Foch won the plateau west of Soissons, pushing his men close 
up to Roye and Lassigny. On the 20th the French took 8,000 prisoners 
and recaptured eight towns. Next day they reoccupied Lassigny and 
redeemed twenty other towns. The British above Albert swept across 
the railway and took seven towns. 

On the 22nd the British took Albert with 5,000 prisoners. Two 
days later they recaptured Bray and five other towns with 16,000 
prisoners and many guns. On the 27th Foch varied his tactics and 
struck on a line 37 miles long. French and British together surged 
ahead. That day the French took Roye, and the next dey they were 
in Chaulnes again. Forty other towns also were redeemed from Ger- 
man occupation. The month closes with the French once more in 

ssession of Noyon and the British back again in Bapaume, the orig- 
inal capture of which by them, in 1916, preceded the famous “ strat- 
egic retreat ” of Hindenburg. 

Accompanying this advance was a new spurt in which Americans 
had a part. Working with French troops they advanced upon the 
Juvigny plateau, which is the key to the Chemin des Dames position, 
and at this writing the prospect is that the Germans will soon be forced 
back, perhaps even beyond the lines they held at the opening of the 
fighting last Spring. 

The American force in France is rapidly assuming proportions 
that will enable it to undertake independent work. Already the first 
American field army has been organized, consisting of at least five 
army corps, and commanded by General Pershing himself. Its exact 
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size is not announced, but it is known that each corps numbers more 
than 60,000 men, so that the army has over 300,000 effective troops. 
The character of the fighting shown by the Americans in their work 
on the Soissons-Rheims salient gives ample promise of accomplish- 
ment when the time comes for the full force to be exerted. In his 
order of the day to the American troops participating in that fighting 
General Mangin, who commanded them, said: . 

“You ran to it like going to a feast. Your magnificent dash 
upset and surprised the enemy, and your indomitable tenacity stopped 
counter-attacks by his fresh divisions. You have shown yourselves 
to be worthy sons of your great country. I am grateful to you for the 
blood you generously spilled upon the soil of my country. I am proud 
to have fought with you for the deliverance of the world.” 

The organization of the first field army was the first step toward 
‘coordination of all the American forces in France. Other armies will 
be organized as troops in increasing numbers are sent over, but the 
troops now brigaded with the French and British will not be imme- 
diately withdrawn. 

The sending of American troops overseas proceeded during the 
month with practically the same speed that had marked the work of 
the previous months. And as the month closes the Administration 
Man-Power bill, extending the draft ages so as to take all men between 

18 and 45 goes to the President for his signature. Already General 
Crowder, the Provost-Marshal General, has completed the plans for 
registering something like thirteen millions of men who will come 
under the provisions of the new law, and the registration will take 
place before the middle of September. 

The Senate and House were embarked upon their summer recess 
agreements, under which no work was to be done in the Senate until 
August 19 and in the House until the 26th, when the Administration 
submitted the draft of its Man-Power bill. Immediately the two com- 
mittees on Military Affairs began consideration of the measure and 
at once there developed certain objection to the proposition to lower 
the ages so as to take boys of 18 and 19. Despite the ———— of 
the Provost Marshal General that only by taking boys of such ages 
could the requisite number of soldiers be sent to France, arguments 
which he supported by carefully prepared figures of the numbers 
reasonably expected to be raised from each of the several different 
classes, several members of each branch of Congress, who have been 
consistent malingerers in war work continued to endeavor to have the 
bill amended. And when they found that could not be accomplished 
they sought to achieve the same purpose by trying to secure a provision 
that the boys of 18 and 19 should not be called for service until the 
other classes had been exhausted. 

On August 7 General March, Chief of Staff, appeared before the 
Senate Committee in support of the bill. He spoke of a plan ultimately 
to have a great reservoir of American troops backing Marshal Foch, 
at least 4,000,000 in France and another million in the United States. 
He told the Senators that the a of the War Department contem- 
plates the steady shipment of 250,000 men per month overseas. 

“ The policy of the Department,” he said, “ is to put the maximum 
number of men in France with the idea of shortening the war.” 
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The programme as he explained it calls for eighty divisions in 
France and eighteen additional divisions in the United States. Those 
for France are to be abroad by June 30, 1919. That proposes more than 
3,500,000 American troops in France by the middle of next summer, 
estimating 45,000 men to a division. General March said he expects 
to have all the men provided by the proposed changes in the draft ages 
in service abroad by next summer. 

“The President has announced that the American military policy 
from this time on is centered on the western front,” said General 
March, “and we have declined to be diverted from that one thing. 
The purpose of the United States is to furnish enough man power 
to whip the Germans from now on. The only way that Germany can 
be whipped is by America going into this thing with her whole strength. 
It is up to us to win the war, and we can win. If we drag along and 
put a small force over there we shall be playing Germany’s game. 
It is my belief that with an American army of 4,000,000 men in France, 
under one commander-in-chief, we can go through the German line 
whenever we please.” 

Secretary Baker also appeared before the Senate Committee in 
support of the bill. He explained that he had been against the in- 
clusion of boys of 18, but was convinced that it was necessary to take 
them. He also said our policy was to end the war on the western front. 
“ The United States will concentrate its military effort on the western 
front,” he said, “including the Italian front as part of the western 
front. We must force the issue and win it on that front.” 

On August 17 General March announced that 1,450,000 Americans 
had been embarked for overseas service. He had told the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate in January that our programme called 
for 1,500,000 men in France by the end of this year. His new an- 
nouncement showed that the programme had been anticipated by more 
than four months. Some of our men are in Flanders, the great 
majority of them in France, some in Italy and some at Vladivostok, 
Archangel and other places in European Russia. The embarkation 
continues at the rate of between 8,000 and 10,000 a day. This means 
another million, or 2,500,000 in all, this year, and is full of promise 
for the fulfillment of General March’s estimate of 3,500,000 American 
troops in France by June 30 next. 

Appearing with Secretary Baker before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs on August 19, General March said that the total 
strength of the American army on August 1 was 3,012,112 men. Asked 
if we should be able to supply the vast army planned to have in France 
next June, General March replied: ‘ There is no fear on that score. 
We have the assurance that American shipping will be able to take 
care of all the transportation by next April.” 

In his testimony before the House Committee, Secretary Baker 
said: ‘ There are two ways of fighting this war. One is to make 
every possible effort to win quickly, and the other is to proceed 
leisurely and win it late. Financial, economic and other considerations 
all induce us to put forth every effort to win it quickly. The first 
consideration is to obtain a maximum army.” 

The Man-Power bill was reported to the House on August 21, 
and passed on August 24 by a vote of 336 to 2, all efforts to 
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amend it unsatisfactorily to the Administration having been defeated. 
It passed the Senate on August 27 with 75 votes for it and none 
against. 

There were several indications during the month that the pros- 
pects for American shipping to which General March referred were 
well founded. The first launching at the great Government fabri- 
cating yard at Hog Island occurred on August 5, in the presence of 
President Wilson, the officials of the Shipping Board and a vast throng 
of interested spectators. Mrs. Wilson, wife of the President, chris- 
tened the ship. 

The Shipping Board’s reports of launchings for July showed 67 
steel vessels, 53 of wood and 3 composite sent into the water, their 
aggregate tonnage being 631,944 dead weight. In the same time 41 
vessels, of dead weight tonnage of 235,025, were completed and de- 
livered, 36 steel and 5 wood. This did not include two steel vessels 
of 15,855 tons delivered by Japan. In the last four days of July 
12 steel and 4 wooden vessels were launched, aggregating 80,130 tons 
dead weight. 

The first year of the present Shipping Board ended with the open- 
ing of this month. In that time there were completed and delivered 
37 contract steel vessels aggregating 245,000 tons, dead weight, and 
210 requisitioned vessels of 1,326,156 dead weight tonnage. About 
half, aggregating 775,545 tons, were delivered in the last three months. 
The total of launchings for the first seven months of this year was 
1,719,536 dead weight tons. More than a third of this tonnage was 
launched in the last month. More tonnage was launched in July than 
was ever built by American yards in a year before. One 3,500-ton 
steel freighter was launched in 14 days after the keel was laid; com- 

leted and fitted in 15 days more and delivered on the 30th day. 
hese were working days of one — shift. 

Mr. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping Board, cabled some of the 
features of the pe record to General —— telling him 
of the launching of the 12,000-ton freighter Invincible 24 days after 
keel laying. General Pershing replied that the news had been pub- 
lished to the forces. It “thrills every American in France. Well 
done!” he said. 

While our shipyards were turning out new tonnage with ever- 
increasing rapidity, and our soldiers were streaming over to France 
and England at a rate far beyond anything ever dreamed of as possible 
in military transportation heretofore, German submarines continued 
to operate with more or less activity all along the coast, from Canadian 
waters as far south as the Virginia Capes. Now and then they suc- 
ceeded in sinking a steamer, usually a tanker. But for the most part 
their game was sailing vessels, chiefly fishing schooners. The scene of 
their activity constantly shifted, naturally, and once or twice they 
showed some boldness, approaching the entrance of New York harbor 
on one occasion, and then signalizing their valor by attacking the 
Diamond Shoals Light Ship, off Cape Hatteras. 

They captured the steam trawler Triumph, on the Western Banks, 
put a crew of sixteen men aboard her and raided the fishing fleet, 
sinking a number of schooners and setting their crews adrift in dories 
to row fifty or sixty miles ashore. Throughout the month navy patrols 
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were active in searching for submarines, and aircraft joined in the 
hunt. But no reports of success were made by the Navy Department. 

On August 20 the Department received a report from the captain 
of an American steamer that on the 17th, in the neighborhood of 
Winter Quarter Shoals, he was attacked by a submarine which he 
succeeded in ramming on the port bow. That brought the submarine 
alongside, and her crew shouted that they were friends. But they 
had a strong German accent, and the captain told them they were no 
friends of his and steamed away, leaving them to sink or save them- 
selves as best they could. On August 19 a British tanker at Philadel- 
phia reported having been in a running fight with a submarine 300 
miles northeast of Nantucket. The tanker, which was hit twice, fired 
27 shots and was certain she had sunk the submarine. 

The airplane scandal came to the front again during this month, 
through the filing by the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs of its report on the investigation it has been making 
into the whole subject of airplane production. This report was filed 
with the Senate on August 22, six days after the publication of a cable 
despatch from General Pershing announcing the first flight by a 
squadron of American-built machines. Eighteen De Haviland fours, 
equipped with Liberty motors, were in the squadron. They made a 
successful reconnaissance behind the German lines and all returned 
safely to the base. 

The report of the subcommittee charges incompetency in handling 
the aircraft production programme; failure to adopt successful Euro- 
pean airplane types ; reckless endangering of life ; huge profits to manu- 
facturers, and practical control of the aircraft programme by automobile 
men who were without experience in aircraft work. The report asserts 
that the $640,000,000 originally appropriated for aircraft production 
was practically wasted. While we have been raising an army of 
3,000,000 men, only 67 De Haviland planes had reached France by 
the middle of this year. Although two months after war was declared 
it was announced that we should have 25,000 planes, “ not a single 
American-made combat plane is on the battle front. Not a single 
American-made heavy bombing plane is on the battle front. We have 
not developed and put in production a successful fighting plane.” 

The evidence taken by the committee—or part of it—was made 
public after the report was filed, and after a confidential report had 
been delivered to Secretary Baker. Mr. Ryan, who was made director 
of aircraft production a few months ago in the effort to overcome the 
conditions then so sharply criticised, told the committee that the 
Liberty motor was too powerful for the Bristol plane, and he had 
stopped production of the Bristol. General Kenly, Chief of Military 
Aeronautics, testified that the whole thing was “a jumble”; that we 
have 3,000 American pilots in France, but only 273 of them are work- 
ing in American machines. 

On August 27 Mr. Ryan was appointed Second Assistant Secre- 
tary of War and Director of Air Service, in a further effort to im- 
prove production conditions. And the Postal Censorship Board for- 
bé@e the sending abroad of any newspapers or other publications 
containing reports of or comment upon the Senate Committee’s report. 
Conditions in Russia continued uncertain, confused and full of 
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menace throughout the month. American troops took part in the 
Allied landing at Archangel on August 7th, and were greeted with 
enthusiasm by the North Russians. The next day it was announced 
at Washington that Major General William S. Graves had been ap- 

inted to command the Siberian Expedition. The American force, 
it was explained, would number about 7,000 men, chiefly from the 
Philippines. Since then the 27th and 31st infantry regiments have 
reached Vladivostok from Manila. On August 6th news despatches 
reported Lenine, the Bolshevik Premier, as threatening to declare war 
against Japan, “ notwithstanding the people are opposed to any war.” 
The same day Count Terauchi, the Japanese Premier, announced the 
intention of the Japanese Government to support the Czecho-Slovak 
army in Siberia as needed. Despatches from Kandalaska, Lapland, 
reported the proclamation of the Government of the Country of the 
North, at Archangel, and declared the Bolshevik régime ended in that 
region. The new government is composed of members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly and of the Zemstvos of that district. It aims at the 
regeneration of Russia and the resumption of relations with other 
governments; the defense of the nation against all territorial viola- 
tion; reunion with Russia of the peoples who have been taken from 
her; re-establishment of the Constituent Assembly, Municipal Dumas 
and Zemstvos; re-establishment of legal order and of religious and 
political liberty; security of the rights of agricultural workers and 
defense of the economic interests of Russia. 

Early in the month there were reports that Lenine had declared 
war against Great Britain. The Russian ambassador in Berlin said 
it was “ not true that we have actually declared war on Great Britain, 
but we are fighting against the English invaders.” The next day 
Tokyo announced the appointment of General Otani to command the 
Japanese force in Siberia. On August 12 came reports that Lenine 
and Trotzky had fled from Moscow and taken refuge in Kronstadt. 
They were afraid of the growth of the Czecho-Slovak movement and 
of the disruption of Soviet authority. The German Embassy fled from 
Moscow to Pskov. 

On August 13 the British Government recognized the Czecho- 
Slovaks as an allied nation and “the right of the Czecho-Slovak 
national council as the supreme organ of the Czecho-Slovak national 
interests and as the present trustee of the future Czecho-Slovak gov- 
erment to exercise supreme authority over this allied and belligerent 
army.” France and Italy took similar action. 

Official reports received at Washington toward the close of the 
month show that some time after the departure of the Entente Am- 
bassadors from Vologda the Bolshevik authorities in Moscow arrested 
some of the Entente consular representatives, and Lenine made threats 
of declaring war on the Entente Powers. The Allied diplomatic 
representatives in Moscow thereupon sent a collective note to 
Tchitcherin, the Bolshevik Foreign Commissary, demanding to know 
what was meant by Lenine’s threats. Tchitcherin replied that it was 
not a declaration of war but rather of a state of deiseee. But later 
a despatch was received from Mr. Poole, the American Consul General 
at Moscow, in which he reported that on receiving notice of Lenine’s 
declaration he had destroyed all his records, code books, and confi- 
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dential papers and had turned American interests over to the Swedish 
Consul General preparatory to his own withdrawal. And on August 22 
the State Department received a despatch from Vice-Consul Imbrie, 
at Petrograd, dated and filed August 2, reporting that on that day he 
had been notified by the Bolshevik government that a “ state of war” 
existed between the two governments. Thereupon he hauled down the 
American flag on the consulate, turned over American interests to the 
representative of Norway and advised all of the twenty Americans 
in Petrograd to leave. From all of which it appears that despite the 
care of the Entente governments, and especially of our own, to avoid 
a rupture with the Bolsheviki, it has come, and Allied intervention 
in Russia is none too soon. 

While these reports were coming in others brought news of the 
arrival of a force of British troops at Baku, the great oil port of the 
Caucasus. They had journeyed across Persia from Bagdad. Another 
British force from India had crossed Baluchistan and Eastern Persia 
and reached Turkestan, being joined by forces of Turcomans and 
Bokharans who are fighting the Bolshevik. A Japanese contingent 
has joined the British and French at Vladivostok and the Japanese 
are acting in Manchuria in agreement with the Chinese. 

Just at the close of the month a new indication of the increase 
of our forces abroad comes in a request from the Fuel Administration 
for conservation of gasolene by refraining from the use of automobiles 


on Sundays. 


(This record is as of August 30 and is to be continued) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘HARDINGE, NOT GREY 


Sir,—In your editorial (August issue) entitled “ Footnotes to Aus- 
trian History,” in which you allude briefly to certain incidents related 
in a forthcoming publication by me, may I be allowed to correct a slight 
clerical error on page 178, reading: “ The King and Queen and Foreign 
Secretary were already sailing.” . . . It was not the Foreign Secretary, 
then Sir Edward Grey, who accompanied the British King and Queen: 
the official referred to in my text was the Permanent Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Sir Charles Hardinge (later Baron Hardinge of 
Penshurst, and Viceroy of India), then new successor to Sir Thomas 
Sanderson, who had after many years in that position just retired as 
Lord Sanderson. It is not without bearing upon the incident to recall 
that Sir Charles Hardinge had but lately come from Petrograd, Russia, 
where he was British Ambassador during the period when Count Aehren- 
thal, his very intimate personal friend, was Austro-Hungarian Ambassa- 
dor at the same Imperial Court. 

May I be also permitted to say in reference to Mr. V. R. Savich, a 
very able and distinguished Serb, that he was my associate in regard only 
to my Canal project, in which he rendered valuable and patriotic assist- 
ance. Mr. Savich, who had no other connection whatever with my affairs, 
only arrived in London from Moscow six or seven weeks subsequent to 
the main occurrence dealt with by your editorial. In the light of present 
events, should some details appear interesting concerning the Austrian 
intrigue leading up to the royal assassinations at Belgrade in 1908, they 
can be found in an article by myself in the magazine section of the New 
York Sun, Sunday, August 2, 1914. 

I desire to add that the passages and material in your editorial 
were taken from two of my MSS. shortly to be published—one entitled 
“ Contributions to the History of the Origins of the Present War” and 
the other “The Danube-Aegean Sea Canal, Its Story and Engineering 
Reports.” The first MSS. largely comprises original documents, authentic 
copies of official documents in my possession, and letters addressed to 
me or to third persons but sent to me by their recipients—including cor- 
respondence with Berlin in 1907, mentioned in your editorial. The accom- 
panying text serves only to explain the circumstances occasioning the 
appended documents, letters, etc. The second MSS. consists of the 
engineering reports on the Canal project and an introduction telling the 
story of its inception, purpose, political and economical, and of an ap- 
pendix containing correspondence, contracts, etc. Among these is a letter 
dated 1904, prior to the advent of the Liberal Government in England, 
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from a British banking group containing a conditional promise of under- 
writing up to some five million pounds sterling in support of a financial 
aspect of my plan of economical and agrarian reform and political relief 
for the populations of what was then European Turkey, of which territory 
Serb Macedonia, including the Vardar River valley and Preshevo water- 
shed were features essential to my Danube-Aegean Canal project. That 
project in itself was designed to liberate Serb economic interests from 
Austria-Hungary and fix the trend of Serb economic policy southward 
(its only sound hope), looking toward ultimate Serb control of the ancient 
Serb region adjoining the Vardar River valley on the east, the control 
and possession of which by Serbia I considered—and this war has tragi- 
cally justified that belief—to be the sine qua non of the existence of an 
independent Serb State. Another of these communications from the head 
of a German banking group, addressed not to me but to an English friend 
of mine, a statesman of renown, interested in my political ideas for the 
Near East, expresses willingness to underwrite the Turkish part of my 
project up to ten million pounds sterling, and contains also some allusions 
to the Persian oil fields and the Bagdad railway in the negotiations be- 
tween German and British interests, in which my friend was then con- 
cerned. 

The passages from my MSS. used in your review were chosen by me 
and I consented to their immediate publication, as it was believed the 
object-lesson of actual occurrence illustrating methods of Austrian pro- 
cedure would be useful toward counteracting the present widespread 
defeatist attempts of the enemy, especially certain aspects of that propa- 
ganda, evidently heavily financed, which by the most insidious and 
plausible means are being projected into the public mind and obtaining 
hold on some persons hitherto loyal to a peace through victory, not only 
in this country, but in Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, and at 
the Balkan front. A not unimportant auxiliary of that campaign is the 
camouflage action in Austria-Hungary in the formation of the so-called 
“ People’s Councils ” movement—under the presidency and guidance of 
high dignitaries and devoted officials of the Hapsburg State!—and an 
information service worked through neutral countries, distributing news 
made at the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office in Vienna. 


LazarovicH-HREBELIANOVICH. 


THE BIBLE AND PROHIBITION 


Sir,—Your contributor, the Reverend John C. McKim, lays undue 
emphasis on the endeavors of the radical prohibitionists to find arguments 
for their cause in the Bible, particularly in the New Testament. I have 
read many arguments for and against prohibition, and have noted an 
increasing tendency to avoid those drawn from these sources. Most of 
the radical prohibitionists would probably dispose of the incident said to 
have occurred in Cana as John B. Gough once disposed of it. On a 
certain occasion when he was delivering a temperance lecture a man in 
the audience called out: ‘‘ What about Christ turning water into wine? ” 
Gough replied: “I have no objections to wine that is made of water.” 
This was a silencer, but it was no answer. Some years ago a prominent 
clergyman said in my hearing: “If I went into a saloon and took a 
drink the act in itself would not be wrong; but my example would be 
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pernicious. I take the position of Saint Paul when he wrote: ‘If food 
maketh my brother to offend,’ etc.; and: ‘All things are right for 
me,’ etc.” 

The religious bodies in this country and in the outlying British do- 
minions that have taken official action on the temperance question are 
mainly those that owe their doctrines and to some extent their polity to 
John Wesley. There are, however, among the Anglican clergy many total 
abstainers. One of these told me during a passage from Quebec to Liver- 
pool in 1896 that they numbered more than four thousand. I supposed 
at the time that he had in mind only Great Britain, but he may have 
meant those in the whole British Empire. 

The Methodist Book Concern publishes The Cyclopedia of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals, a volume of 400 pages. Its contents 
cover every phase of the problem and are interesting even if the argu- 
ments drawn from data given are not always logical. What the compilers 
think of the Bible in this connection may be read on page 48: 


There is no ground for assuming that Christ used intoxicating wine other 
than that he was present on occasions when it may have been used. The Bible 
frequently records drinking without disapproval, but so does it actions of an 
admittedly vile character. It is not to be denied that Christ did not denounce 
the murderous tyranny of Rome and even said, “Render unto Caesar’ his tax. 
Nor did Jesus speak directly against the false social position of women or lift 
his voice against slavery. The Old Testament presents a far stronger case for 
polygamy than for drink, a far stronger case for slavery and warfare of the 


most ruthless kind. 


The Presbyterian Church has also a special organization for pro- 
moting prohibition, and its clergy are all total abstainers. The Catholic 
Prohibition League was organized in 1914. During the present century 
the prohibition forces have laid constantly diminishing stress on what 
may be called the theological arguments in support of their position, and 
a constantly increasing emphasis on economic and moral causes. The 
National Weman’s Christian Temperance Union was organized in 1874. 
Its scope was enlarged ten years later, and it became the World’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. The words, “ Woman” and “ Christian,” are 
significant, as women had no vote at that time. These organizations de- 
pended solely on persuasion, as did all the earlier temperance societies. 
Ten years later the “ Anti-Saloon League” was incorporated. Its 
object was to influence legislation. The word “ Christian” was no longer 
used. These organizations all came into existence in this State. Early 
in the present century a county local option law was passed by the Ohio 
legislature under which a large number of counties voted dry. The liquor 
interests, however, soon succeeded in substituting for it the so-called 
Home Rule law, under which saloons are permitted by popular majorities 
in smaller districts. In 1912 the prohibition amendment to the State 
constitution was lost by less than forty thousand votes. The same issue 
has been before the people several times since in various guises. Many 
prohibitionists admit that their position is illogical, but they contend that 
logic and politics have little in common. They maintain that a Govern- 
ment conducted by the majority, a democracy, is a logical absurdity, 
while an aristocracy, the rule of the fittest, the best, is founded on a 
postulate that is thoroughly sound. They even contend that in politics 
“ whatever is, is right,” but that right in this sense is a constantly varying 
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quantity, since all Governments tend towards a “ far-off divine event,” 
“ And the thoughts of men are widened with the progress of the suns.” 

During the last few years the prohibition cause has received a tre- 
mendous “ boost ” by data made public from time to time tending to show 
that there was a close connection between the German-American Alliance 
and the liquor interests. Dr. Hexamer is reported to have declared in a 
speech made by him in Milwaukee some years a, 

“We have suffered long the ore that ‘ you Grmmann must 
allow yourselves to be assimilated, you must merge in the American 
people,’ but no one will ever find us prepared to descend to an inferior 
level. No! We have made it our aim to elevate others to our level. We 
will not allow our two-thousand-year-old culture to be trodden down in 
this land. Many are giving our German culture to this land of their 
children, but that is possible only if we stand together and conquer this 
dark spirit of muckerdom and prohibition, just as Siegfried slew the 
dragon.” 

Siety Americans have become convinced that if German culture as 
it has revealed itself is identified with the unrestricted license to drink 
ardent spirits, they want neither. Whether wise or unwise, right or 
wrong, prohibition is a product of institutions usually designated as 
Anglo-Saxon. It has made no progress on continental Europe, while its 
opponents in Canada are mainly French and in this country Germans 
or their descendants. 

Aruens, Ouro. Cuaries W. Supmr. 


A FINE RECORD 


Sir,—In the August number of your valuable magazine there was a 
very interesting article by John Cole McKim, M.A., on “ International 
Comity and the Japanese Woman” which had a footnote showing the 
incidence of venereal disease per annum per thousand in the armies of 
the countries named. It gave the United States army as the largest, 
167.8 for the year 1907. 

It also said that owing to teetotalism in our canteens it had run up 
to 196.99 in 1909. The correct figures for that year are 177.5. 

I sent a copy of the footnote to the Honorable Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, requesting him to give me the percentage per thousand 
_ of venereal diseases in our army from 1907 to the present time. I have 
just received a reply of which the enclosed is a copy. 

Knowing your desire for accuracy and fairness, may I suggest that 
you print the enclosed letter in the October number of Tuz Nortu 
AmericaN Review? 

I am sure those who have sons, relatives or friends in the Expedition- 
ary Force in France will be happy to know of the splendid condition 
there now. 

New York Ciry. Cotumsus O. JoHNson. 

[EncrosurE] 
War DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 
Mr. Cotumsus O. 
New Yor 


—The Sur; geon —| directs me to answer F el letter of August 8th 
to Pre Renirodina of War, The Honorable Newton D. Baker, relating to statistics 
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on venereal disease rate which appeared in THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW com- 

paring rates of foreign armies with the rate of the Army of the United States. 
The annual venereal disease rate for the United States Army for 1907 is as 

quoted—167.82. The following rates obtained for the corresponding years: 


In comparing the venereal rates for the American troops with rates of 
foreign armies, it must be borne in mind that there are included on the American 
venereal register all cases of venereal diseases, whether acute or chronic, whether 
hospitalized or otherwise; whereas with foreign armies it has been the custom to 
report only those cases, such as acute cases, which are hospitalized. The differ- 
ence caused by such a procedure is obvious when it is realized that only a small 
proportion of the total number of cases of venereal diseases at the present time 
are hospitalized. Furthermore, it is probably true that prior to this war there 
prevailed in the American Army more careful diagnosis, treatment, physical 
inspections and reporting than there did among foreign armies. Thus the 
venereal rate in the United States Army would doubtless be lower than the rates 
for foreign armies, were methods of diagnosis, treatment and reporting alike. 

It is of interest to note the factors which caused the variations in the 
venereal rates for the reported years. Beginning with 1908 the principles of 
preventive medicine were first applied thoroughly to the army, including routine 
physical inspections. Naturally the rate increased with the coming to light of 
many cases hitherto not discovered. In 1911 the rate again increased, due to an 
increase in incidence of syphilis directly the result of the introduction of the 
Wassermann reaction for diagnosis. A general decrease is noted from this 
point on. Prophylaxis was urged beginning 1911. The slight increase in 1916 is 
largely due to our concentrating troops on the Mexican border. 

he increase in the rate for 1917 can be attributed to the great change 
which took place in the Army of the United States during the last four months 
of 1917, due to the draft. 

From the middle of September to the present date there have been reported 
more than 135,000 cases of venereal diseases among troops in the United States. 
Records show that of this number, approximately only 15% were cases con- 
tracted after enlistment, and that the bulk of cases were brought into the Army 
by the civilian draftees. So where formerly our annual venereal rate within 
the Army had never been reduced below 83 per thousand men, at the present 
time for cases contracted after enlistment the annual rate averages approximately 
20 per thousand men. This reduction is the result of the intensive campaign to 
combat venereal disease as proposed by the Surgean General of the Army. This 
campaign is not devoted to the Army alone but is spread throughout the country 
to make the civilian communities realize their responsibility with regard to this 
question, and to assist such communities in meeting the problem. 

It is also desired to call your attention to de low venereal rate of the 
American Expeditionary Force. The annual rate per thousand for overseas 
troops averages below 40, and for the week of August 9th was below 20 per 


thousand. 


Wuu1am F. Snow, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Medical Corps. 


SHALL GERMANS TEACH FRENCH? 


Sir,—That hardship will be worked in specific cases, and that con- 
fusion will fall upon college presidents and superintendents as the ques- 
tion of allowing teachers of German to become teachers of French, comes 
more insistently to the fore, is not to be doubted. And because it is a 


1905 115.7 

1910 113.9 
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question of principle it cannot be winked at. That the great majority 
of teachers of German took no interest in France or things French prior 
to the war, and that, with few exceptions, they did take immediate and 
instinctive stand against France, and sought to vindicate Germany, are 
well-known facts. And now many of these teachers, men and women 
specially trained in German methods and German points of view, i. e., in 
German Kultur, are preparing overnight, as it were, to teach French! 
Let us not forget that it has been dinned into us for years what pecu- 
liarly thorough training, preferably in Germany, was essential to the 
making of a good German teacher. What of the insult to French implied 
by the assumption of such persons that changing to French is as simple 
as changing coats? And what an illuminating comment upon true Ger- 
man thoroughness! And yet this ludicrous language-somersault is being 
turned in many a university, college, and school without shadow of 
justification. We do not deny that there may be justifiable cases. In 
nine cases out of ten (ninety-nine out of a hundred would probably be 
nearer right) it is an instance of “ any port in a storm”; an exemplifica- 
tion of the belief of one well-known head of a now moribund German 
department that “the present prejudice against Germans will soon die 
out.” We are inclined to believe, as we hope, that it will continue to 
doomsday in the afternoon. 

That courses on such men as Goethe will continue to be offered in 
every college is to be wished. That they will not continue to be given 
by those who have been giving them, i. e., by anyone who has been pro- 
German, or lukewarm, since Germany in July, 1914, assumed the réle 
of civilization’s murderer, is devoutly to be prayed. The fact becomes 
clearer every day that to the rank and file of honest Americans, German 
is the language of a people that has no regard for its word, and that 
commits rape, torture and murder wholesale. To all such, the German 
nation is a nation of efficiently educated savages. That this is so proves 
what we should all rejoice at, namely, that as a people there is much 
health in us. Few or no students want to take German. Hence the 
going over to French, as one German teacher, always a loud defender of 
the invasion of Belgium, and anti-British still, despite the fact that 
Britain is our ally, recently expressed it. _ 

It is plain that no better medium could be devised for the develop- 
ment of pro-German sentiment, anti-French, British, Italian, American, 
anti all the Allies, anti-democracy, than setting German-minded persons, 
i. e., persons steeped for years in German ways of thinking, to teach 
French to our youth. Doing this thing is playing into the hands of the 
enemy. Allowing it is not to be excused upon any grounds of pity or 
Christian charity. The point is that the leopard does not change his 
spots; at least, not easily, or often, or ever overnight. Furthermore, this 
“ going over to French ” is fraught with incalculably grave dangers to that 
ultimate American-French friendship which is to be worked for and 
prayed for with the same zeal as the parallel friendship with Britain. 

Finally, while there is no need to discuss the quality of French which 
the guttural German habit must of necessity impart, there remains the 
all-important question as to the finer aspect of the whole subject; the 
question as to delicacy and justice, and the exquisite virility which, per se, 
may be said to be French, and is the very opposite of German-mindedness. 
In a word, how about politesse, which word alone expresses the precious 
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thing involved? Politesse stands for France and things French, and 
only a Frenchman could be expected to define it, and only that teaching 
of French can be really good which succeeds in making somewhat of this 
marvelous thing a very part of the student’s actual being. 

Opposed to all this stands Deutschtum, Kultur, G-rmanism, i. e., 
those bestial acts, backed by a long-standing bestial philesophy, by which 
the world has come to know the true Germany, and knowing, hate. Is 
Deutschtum to be allowed to usurp the place of politesse among us, so 
far at least as it is to be found among us? Worse yet, is it to be allowed 
to prevent its blessed spread? This is what will happen if the “ going 
over to French ” is not courageously met and checked. Upon the college 
president and school superinterdent the great responsibility devolves. 
The measure of their firmness in meeting the responsibility will establish, 
individually, the measure of their intelligence and patriotism. On their 
attitude in this matter will depend much of the quality of this country’s 
higher education during the next half-century. Will these men dodge 
the issue or meet it squarely? Aurrep M. Brooks: 
University, Inp. 


IT MUST BE DONE 


Smr,—Just lately I have had brought before me (I am sorry to say 
for the first time) THz Nortn American Review, and I cannot forbear 
writing to you and expressing my appreciation of your admirable and 
virile articles, showing, as appears to me, a grasp of the issues before 
the peoples of the world such as I have not come across in any other 
publicist. 

But in addition to this there are the vital factors of the war, and here 
again it seems to me that you have formed a just conception of the Thing 
we are up against, of the sacrifices involved, and of the supreme end of 
your efforts, viz: to kill Germans and to exterminate the Prussian brood 
with its instincts of bestiality, cruelty and lust, and those instincts 
ineradicable except by wiping their possessors off the disfigured face of 
civilization. 

The basic mistake, which more than anything else has been responsi- 
ble for the disastrous conduct of the war throughout, has been shortness 
of view, and one therefore cannot but feel heartened to find a man like 
yourself wielding so wide an influence in your great country, bidding 
your fellow-citizens to prepare as though for a five years’ war. In those 
frenzied first days of August, 1914, the present writer was but a voice 
crying in the wilderness. All our experts, economic and military, preached 
that no great Power could carry on war for longer than three months, 
and however elastic that three months became it was the will-o’-the 
wisp perpetually dancing before them, putting a false optimism into the 
minds of the people and bringing into their hearts the sickness of de- 
ferred hope. The dictum of Lord Kitchener that preparation should be 
made for a three years’ war was not generally accepted, and the few in 
authority who moulded their views accordingly were held on all sides to 
have small grounds for the opinion beyond the weight of its author’s 
experience and judgment. 

Under these circumstances the writer’s urgent contention, from the 
first day of the conflict, that the Allied nations should give heed to the 
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teachings of history, and that a proper place to look for guidance was 
Macaulay’s Essay on Frederick the Great, was ignored. It was vain to 
point to the unvarying character of Prussian policy and the House of 
Hohenzollern, from the time it first emerged from the poverty-stricken 
obscurity of Brandenburg and forced its predatory path through perjury, 
dishonor, and foul robbery to the front rank of Continental nations. 
Carlyle’s insane hero-worship of a monster of iniquity has had indeed 
a baleful influence. 

But the present is with us, and it is our stern duty to remedy the 
mistakes of the past and garner the fruits of bitter experience rather 
than bemoan mistakes that were the lot of the Great, the Wise and the 
Eminent (as Mr. Maxse sarcastically calls the politicians) in conjunction 
with the everyday citizen. It is in this respect that one feels inspirited 
by your clear and fearless glance into futurity, and the strength of your 
resolve to bring home to the American people the magnitude of their 
task, and the necessity of drastic dealing with the savage beasts that they 
have to contend with. 

There can only be one finish. Prussia must be destroyed, and the 
rest of Germany work out its redemption in sackcloth and ashes during 
long years of humility and service. It can be done, but England and 
America must take off the gloves and deal out their deserts to the foul 
savages whose crimes stink in the sight of High Heaven. 

J. Marsoripanks STEz.e. 

AUCKLAND, New ZEALAND. 


SPREAD THE WORD! 


Sir,—The excellence of Nortn American Review of late, par- 
ticularly of the July issue, has moved a number to vocal praise in your 
back pages. No doubt hundreds of other readers have felt like voicing 
their appreciation. I myself feel that my debt to you is undischarged 
after having paid the price of the magazine. 

Tue Nortn American Review can fairly be said to be the most 
valuable purveyor and stimulant of broad culture and sound public 
opinion in America. Every thinking man should be in touch with it. It 
is an institution of higher education. We could better spare some of our 
universities. 

The increase of its influence must be desired by every earnest man 
who reads it. The increase of its audience must increase its power for 
good. Admirers of the Revirw can render public service by making 
propaganda to this end. They can with perfect dignity form themselves 
into a band of discreet “boosters.” They can justly take occasion to 
refer to the Review as something every thinking man should be familiar 
with. They can assume as a matter of course that an acquaintance has 
read the current number, and affect polite surprise if he confesses he has 
not. They can ask their friends: “ Have you read what Colonel Harvey 
says this month?” Or they can refer to the salient points of such and 
such an article. If a friend is not familiar with what they are speaking 
about, he will feel the humiliation of being intellectually out of touch, a 
position which most men will take early steps to correct. The friend 
will most likely buy the first Nort American Review he sees. One 
may even lend his Review to a friend once. In these and similar ways, 
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by a little effort and more than compe ting satisfaction, we may rescue 
many minds from the dull Sunday p_ er level and land them in the 
Elysian fields of the Review. 

Old retainers of the Review may tl ; gain the comfortable feeling 
that they have discharged a debt of gratitude to the editor, that they 
have benefitted friends, and if their efforts are sufficiently successful they 
may possibly hope that the quasi-poster cover with its red screamers 
may no longer be required to snare the undecided stray reader, and that 
they may once again be able to welcome their old friend in his simple 
and becoming original dress. 

New York City. 


C. G. CamMpBELL. 


THE DUTY OF ALL 


Sm,—To-day all Englishmen read with regret the news of the death 
of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, in whom we feel we have lost a somewhat 
critical friend, and our ally France a devoted son by adoption. 

To-day also your May number has arrived at this Club, to console 
us here with the thought that we have a greater friend left in you. 

If a foreigner may without indiscretion express an opinion on your 
Review, I should like to tell you how game I personally appreciate 
the line it takes. 

To get on with the war, and not to talk of peace, is the duty incum- 
bent on all the Allies to-day, sailors, soldiers, politicians and writers, 
shipwrights, farmers, Presidents and Kings. 


Joun B. WarnewriGut. 
Union Crus, Traratear Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


IT DOES 


Sir,—Some short time ago I sent to ex-Senator Crawford of South 
Dakota a short subscription for your magazine. After reading a few of 
your editorials the Senator writes me the enclosed letter, which I thought 
would please you; and so I send it along. 

Fareo, N. D. C. N. Cooper. 


[Enclosure] 
My Dear Cooprr: June 8th. 

Colonel Harvey has a style all his own—as distinctive as Henry 
Watterson or Horace Greely; but very different from either. I had not 
read his editorials to any great extent until you were so kind as to have 
Tue Nortu American Review sent to me. I am enjoying it immensely. 
I wonder what the President thinks of him? The peculiar irony of 
Harvey must smart. 

I have never read anything just like this style of Colonel Harvey. 

I am dropping this line to let you know that I appreciate your kind- 


ness in remembering me as you did in this fine way. 
Huron, S. D. Cor I. Crawrorp. 


BUT TO LIE ANYWAY 


Sir,—In looking over the back numbers of your magazine, to file 
as the most valuable documents for my war collection, I note the quoted 
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definition of an ambassador: -“* An honest man sent abroad to lie for the 
good of his country.” (See “The Vice of Secret Diplomacy,” by A. 
Maurice Low, February, 1918, page 217.) This should read: “ An 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the Commonwealth.” 

The transposition of the italicized words, doubtless dea over- 
sight, entirely nullifies the double entendre and hence the wit of Wotton’s 


“classical phrase.” 
GLENBROOK, ConN. Louisa Roserts. 


WE HAVE PRODUCED THEM 


Sin,—Some time ago the writer questioned you with regard to a 
statement of yours, accusing Hiram Johnson of “treachery” to Mr. 
Hughes. Since then you have repeated the charge. Is it not about time 
for you to produce a few facts that will substantiate your assertions? 

Ricumonp, Va. C. G. Fisurr. 

[See NortH American Review for February, 1917.—Eniror.] 


DUTY 


Sm,—Please find enclosed check for $5.00 for Tuz NortH AMERICAN 
Review and War Weekly combined. 

I desire to add that it is the duty of every American citizen, who is 
truly so, to support and encourage Col. Harvey in his present work. 

PirrssurGH, Pa. R. R. Huearns. . 


